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“yee” or “NO” SEATS | SEATS | SEATS | SEATS | MEDART 
MARK “YES” or “NO” IN SPACES AT RIGHT A 8 c D SEATS 





1, Do seats have a true horizontal telescoping operation 
in which all seat rows are supported on rigid vertical yes 
uprights during opening and closing? rhea Ne. (meee ee Ke 


2. \s steel understructure a completely free-standing self- 
supporting unit, open or closed, independent of wood 
seats, risers and footboards, and free of stress-bearing 
diagonal bracing? Is it adequately sway-braced to sup- 
port capacity loads without hazardous deflection? 


. Has each full length seat row at least four vertical up- 
rights to support a capacity load in complete safety? 


4, Are all seat-supporting uprights equipped with at least 
two rubber-tread rollers that retract under load so 
weight is borne by steel shoes instead of by wall yes 


fastenings or floor-denting casters? 


5, Are roller housings at bottom of each upright, and tele- 
scoping sleeves at top, interlocked to insure straight- fi 
line, non-binding opening and closing of seats? 


6. |s each seat board slanted backward slightly for maxi- 
mum comfort instead of resting flatly on uprights? foo oF do. 


7, Are fronts of seat sections perfectly vertical when closed 
to safeguard against accidents during fast-action games? A 


(Vertical fronts also permit flush recessing of seats). 


8, Can one seat row, two rows, of as many rows as desired, 
be opened for use while all other seats remain closed? 


1 9, Do seats have a finish equivalent to two coats of alkyd 
melamine varnish that give up to 15 times more wear 
resistance; that won't chip or discolor? 


10, If seats are to be power-operated, is power unit built 
integral with seat sections, and is it of adequate capacity 
to operate entire banks of seats simultaneously from 
one control switch? 


& 




















A more comprehensive comparative scorecard is available. Write for your copy. 
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You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


Sloan Flush Valves 





e Water is scarce in many parts of the country 
and it costs money. And costs often rise when it must be 
pumped (within a building) to distant branches and up- 
per floors. You can save both water and money when you 
specify Sloan—the non-hold-open flush valve. 

e The non-hold-open feature is a product of 
Sloan research. Its purpose is to prevent the waste of 
water—either accidentally or maliciously. A Sloan Flush 
Valve will complete its cycle and shut off automatically 
whether the handle is held or released. 

e Non-hold-open is a standard Sloan 
feature—another bonus of quality you expect 
from Sloan. And since Sloan quality costs no 
more—why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
cp 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * 4300 WEST LAKE STREET > CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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School Bus Tire Problem: 


School bus routes include long highway runs — 
plus rugged back roads. 


Question: 


What tire can handle 
both—more safely, 
comfortably and 
economically? 


Answer: 


The New 
SUPER ROAD LUG 


. @ Because its new broader, flatter tread puts 


more rubber on the road to deliver longer, smoother 
highway mileage. 

C2) Its wider, deeper grooves and sharply angled 
lugs give buses real get-up-and-go in back road 
areas! 


© Up to 50% thicker tread for many more miles! 


Fact: 


Goodyear’s exclusive TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T CORD 
gives the Super Road Lug and all Goodyear Tires 
superior dependability of performance. 

You see, tire cord must be tempered to be its tough- 
est. And Goodyear’s exclusive 3-T process, involv- 
ing Tension, Temperature and Time, triple-tempers 
cord to make it TRIPLE-TOUGH-—for longer tire 
life, more recaps, lower cost-per-mile. Aren’t these 
facts worth looking into before your next tire pur- 


chase? We’ll gladly give you the whole story. No 
obligation, of course. 


Road Lug —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR 
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OUR COVER... 


Community-orientated, comprehensive in instruc- 
tional scope, attractive yet sanely designed, and 
reasonable in cost for facilities provided — 
Berwyn’s J. Sterling Morton, West, High School 
(pg. 26) is a model educational tool — the kind 
that squash “palace” charges yet boost a com- 
munity’s pride in the schools. 


A review of your JOURNAL for July (pg. 4) ————> 


awe 
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Your JOURNAL for uty 


As you compile your summer reading list, we hope you'll 
note several articles in your JouRNAL for July which we feel 
should be of special interest to you: 

1. Increasing college-admission selectivity and federal fi- 
nancing aid for testing programs means more tests will be 
given in the schools and greater significance will be attached 
to the results of the tests. 

To use them effectively, boardmen and administrators must 
understand this vital phase in successful instructional and 
guidance programs — and our discussion (pg. 11) of tests 
considers in a basic and easily understandable way (1) the 
kinds of tests being used, (2) their uses, and (3) guides to 
making the testing procedure as helpful to the teachers as 
possible. 

We think you'll agree that here is good fundamental ref- 
erence for your board’s analysis of the testing program in 


nance and delay replacement, setting up the maintenance 
program, etc. 

We hope the many other papers in your JouRNAL this 
month will also find their way to your “vacation-time” read- 
ing agenda. 

Have a pleasant, refreshing summer! 


for baguat... 


We believe it’s been a long time since periodical material 
on the “anatomy” of the budget has been made available — 
what the budget document should contain, effective ways to 
present this data, etc. — and Schenectady’s Gray N. Taylor 
has written as fundamental and as comprehensive a presenta- 
tion as we’ve seen. 


The Editor 


your schools. 

2. The preschool workshop has been accepted within the 
past several years as the first step toward starting the school 
year in the right direction. Our “case” for the workshop (pg. 
17) defines what should be the objectives of this foundation 
for effective teacher in-service training a valuable guide 
toward inaugurating or upgrading the preschool workshop. 

3. While maintenance is a concern for school officials 
around the calendar, summer is a special time for delving 
into the school’s maintenance and replacement program — 
and we feel we have real practical aid on the policy-making 
and top administration level in Dr. Viles’ presentation (pg. 
22) of a variety of aspects of the topic: cycle of deteriora- 
tion, advance planning and design factors to reduce mainte- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $5.00, two years at $8.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 


A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional encyclopedia prac- 
tice, the editors of Collier's Encyclopedia have grouped all 
bibliographies as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of Volume 
20. This unique concept in encyclopedia publishing presents in 
a single bibliography, under 1,132 clearly defined subject head- 
ings, more than 10,000 reference books encompassing every 
field of knowledge. Titles under the various subject headings are 
carefully graded, from the simple to the complex. Books were 
selected because they are readily available, up-to-date, and 
printed in English. Annotations were added where necessary. In 
addition, through the 400,000-entry Index, each volume is 
coordinated with the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional acceptance by librarians 
and educators of this new dimension in encyclopedia bibliog- 
raphies, the publishers of Collier’s Encyclopedia pay tribute to 
the librarians who conceived and who continuously up-date 
this valuable reference tool. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, with over 4,000 pages devoted to 
outstanding coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied areas, can augment every 
school program in accordance with the provisions of Title III 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier’ s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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HOW SAFE SHOULD A SCHOOLHOUSE BE? 


Every architect and planner of schoolhouse construction shoulders the 
grave responsibility for the safety of the children who will grow and learn 
in the structure of his design .. . of making decisions that will determine 
the degree of fire resistance provided by wall and ceiling materials as 

well as their acoustical values and control over the transmission 

of unwanted sound. 


Genuine Lath and Plaster provides everything the architect, school board 

official and parent can ask for in the way of protection from the spread 

of flames, and sound control... and adds the factor of economy .. . 

no other material can provide these essentials at the cost of GENUINE PLASTER... 
a material that gives the community what it needs and helps school bonds 

go farther ... provides MORE really safe classroom space. 


insist on GENUINE yoy PLASTER 
knock on the wall! FJ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 315 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, California 
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Surveying the School Scene 


COMMITTEE BACKS N. Y. BOARD 


The New York state committee that in- 
vestigated charges of a $100 million waste in 
New York City school construction, backed 
the city’s board of education in refuting the 
charges of Lawrence E. Gerosa, city comp- 
troller. The committee, after a five-month in- 
vestigation made with the aid of two dozen 
educational, engineering, and legal experts 


from several parts of the nation, denied claims 
of excessive architectural embellishment, unu- 
sual designs, costly materials, etc. 

Noting that the problem of school construc- 
tion costs is one confronting boards across the 
country, the committee advised all boards of 
education against forming policies determined 
mainly by economy advocates. It indicated 
that while school boards must spend money 
with prudence and widom, they should re- 


The NEW WAY to TEACH 
5 Classes in 1 Room! 





PROFESSION.-L 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 
FURNITURE 





TYPING * SHORTHAND °* 
MACHINE PRACTICE * 
New functionally styled Cramer 


et Design an 
nits 
ace 


BOOKKEEPING 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
Profession-L 


school desks are the answer to the commercial 
teacher’s prayer. You can teach all business courses 
in the same classroom. Typewriter units are spe- 
cially constructed to completely eliminate machine 
movement and vibration. Profession-L Desks let 
you seat more students comfortably, efficiently 
. with greater work area, at lower cost. 
Use them with Cramer Student Posture Chairs 
that encourage correct posture habits, lessen 
fatigue. 3-way adjustment for seat height, back 
height, seat depth. Formed, natural plywood seat. 








| 
“BUSINESS PRACTICE” FURNITURE 
Write for Complete Details 


CRAMER POSTURE CHAIR CO., INC., 


625 ADAMS, DEPT. 


AS-7, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


news notes 
of special 
interest 


member that the schools have the “vital func- 
tion of leading the city toward a better and 
higher plane of living.” 


CONANT TO STUDY JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Plans for a study of the junior high school 
were announced recently by Dr. James B. 
Conant as an extension of his present two- 
year study of the American public high 
school. The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which financed the original study, has 
provided a grant of $85,000 for the junior 
high study. 

Dr. Conant and his staff will direct their 
attention in the first instance to the work of 
the junior high school, examining various pro- 
cedures now in effect in grades seven and 
eight. In addition, attention will be directed 
to the instruction in science throughout the 
12 grades, the problem of the slow reader, and 
some of the special problems to be found in 
the large cities. 


SCHOOL BOARD RIOT 


A riot broke out at a school board meeting 
at suburban Aldine, near Houston, Tex., in 
a dispute involving a dry treasury. Two board 
members suffered minor injuries before 60 
deputy sheriffs broke up the affair. The board 
had called a special meeting after teachers had 
voted not to work without pay. The school 
system is without funds. In an effort to re- 
lieve the situation, the state legislature had 
passed a bill authorizing school warrants, but 
a Houston bank declined to accept. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COUNCIL 
TEN YEARS OLD 
The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, founded in 1949, is celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. The Commission, begun 
to arouse laymen’s interest in the schools and 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


to translate that interest into local action, has 
promoted the growth of citizens’ committees, 
from 17 in 1949, to an estimated 18,000 today, 
working on all phases of school problems from 
bond issues to curriculum improvement. 


ETV PROGRESS REPORT 

“Teaching by Television,” a recently. re- 
leased report of Ford’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, stated that more than 
500,000 students are receiving part of their 
education through televised classroom instruc- 
tion. The 87-page booklet reported also that, 
as of February 1, 1959, 569 school districts 
made regular use of television for classroom 
instructional use 

This progress report of the Fund, which 
has supported ETV to the tune of more than 
$10 million for experiments involving the use 
of televised instruction alone, warned, how 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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Easily and economically installed, SCOPE conserves power, fuel and 
water, actually lengthens the life of associated operational equip- 
ment by tailoring ‘‘on"’ time to fit specific program requirements. 


Now... from a recognized leader in the 
field of intricate timing devices and 
time control systems comes SCOPE 
(Stromberg Central Operations Panel— 
Electric). 


SCOPE controls remote equipment with- 
out special or additional system wiring. 


On a pre-determined schedule, SCOPE 
automatically controls the “on” and 

ff’ operation of equipment in schools, 
offices, industria] plants, department 
stores and public buildings of all kinds. 
Thanks to such components as Strom- 
berg’s renowned Master Clock, Program 
Instruments and Electronic Transmit- 


ter, SCOPE can control up to 60 elec- 
tronic circuits. 


With the addition of auxiliary panels, 
it can control up to 160 circuits on one 
electronic frequency. 


Operating with four frequencies, a 
single SCOPE panel will control 640 
circuits. 


In any standard installation, SCOPE 
will “mastermind” the programmed op- 
erations of heating and air conditioning, 
lighting, clocks, audible signals, attend- 
ance recorders, time stamps, locks, 
pumps, valves and motors. 


A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 


TIME CORPORATION 


MAIN STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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schoolmen’s views on the 
federal-impact school aid law — 


Shall We Extend 
Public Law 874? 


J. V. DAVIS and L. R. DAVIS 


College of Education, University of Alabama 


One of the significant federal assistance 
programs for public schools has been that 
provided by Public Law 874. This program 
has made federal funds available for cur- 
rent operating expenses to school districts 
impacted by the national defense effort. 
Some idea of the scope of the program can 
be seen in the fact that during the past 
year over 3000 school districts received 
federal appropriations amounting to ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 

The nature of the federal impact on 
school districts has been primarily of two 
types: (1) reduction of the local tax base 
due to the acquisition of property by the 
Federal Government; and (2) the sudden 
influx of population into a school district 
because of the establishment or expansion 
of defense installations. Enacted by Con- 
gress in 1950, Public Law 874 has been 
amended a number of times, but the fed- 
eral aid policy has remained essentially 
unaltered. 

Since the assistance program to federally 
affected schools is being reconsidered by 
Congress currently, it would seem of in- 
terest to examine the current attitude 
of school superintendents toward Public 
Law 874. The writers recently prepared a 
series of questions dealing with the admin- 
istration of Public Law 874 and submitted 
these questions to 100 school superintend- 
ents in federally affected districts. These 
districts were selected at random from 
throughout the nation. Replies were re- 
ceived from 89 per cent of the officials to 
whom questionnaires were submitted. 


Threat to State Control 

By tradition, a major consideration of 
school officials in any federal aid program 
is the assurance that educational control 
will remain at the state and local levels. 
In answer to the question, “To what ex- 
tent do you think Public Law 874 has 
constituted a threat to state control of 
education?” slightly over 93 per cent of 
the respondents replied “None.” A small 
number of officials, five per cent, termed 


the threat “little,” while two per cent in- 
dicated that they were “undecided.” It 
would seem significant that in no case did 
a school official express the belief that 
Public Law 874 has “greatly weakened” 
state and local control of education. 


“Red Tape” of Procedures 


There was a somewhat greater difference 
of opinion among school officials regarding 
the procedures involved in securing federal 
assistance. Twenty-one per cent of the 
respondents described the procedures as 
being ‘‘very complicated,” and five per cent 
of this group termed the procedures “un- 
necessarily” complicated. On the other 
hand, 15 per cent of the officials thought 
the procedures for obtaining financial aid 
were “easily followed,” and 64 per cent of 
the respondents considered them “not too 
difficult.” 

A number of officials commented regard- 
ing the application forms required of school 
districts in establishing financial entitle- 
ment. These forms, many officials stated, 
could be simplified without impairing their 
value and effectiveness. Typical of the com- 
plaints was the following: “Too much data 
required, much of which is irrelevant.”’ The 
term “red tape” appeared repeatedly in 
the comments. A few officials, however, ob- 
served that the complexity of the pro- 
cedures was probably necessary to protect 
federal funds from misuse. 


Equity of Formula 

Because of the many types of financial 
burdens imposed on school districts by 
federal projects, it has been a challenging 
problem for Congress to devise a formula 
which would provide fair and equitable 
payments to affected schools. Judging from 
the replies to the questionnaire, however, 
it would appear that the majority of school 
officials are satisfied with the present 
formula. Of the school officials replying, 
91 per cent expressed the opinion that the 
present basis for determining entitlements 
is “reasonably fair and equitable.” Seven 


per cent considered the formula “very gen- 
erous,” and only two per cent of the re- 
spondents declared it “unfair and inequi- 
table.” 

In commenting on this question, several 
officials expressed the opinion that federal 
funds could be more equitably distributed 
if the local contribution rate were not a 
factor. Schools in the South, according to 
a few of the respondents, were penalized 
by the formula. One official noted that in 
1956 federal payments ranged from $154.01 
per pupil in Illinois to $67.77 per pupil 
in Alabama. There was, also, some crit- 
icism of the absorption clause under which 
communities are required to assume part 
of the federal impact. 


Adequacy of Assistance 

The majority of respondents indicated 
that they consider the financial aid given 
under Public Law 874 to be “adequate.” 
A small per cent of the officials found the 
assistance to be “more than needed”; but 
there were 30 per cent of the respondents 
who thought the aid “inadequate” and 9 
per cent who considered it “much less than 
needed.” The chief criticism seemed to be 
that Congress could not be counted upon 
to appropriate adequate funds to meet full 
school entitlements each year. 


Continuance of Federal Aid 

Since Public Law 874 is set to expire 
next year, a fundamental question is 
whether or not there will be a continuing 
need for federal assistance to schools in 
defense areas. Over 75 per cent of the 
officials replying to the questionnaire stated 
that the assistance program should be put 
on a permanent basis. Many of the re- 
spondents declared that their schools could 
not operate without federal aid of some 
kind. The following comments would seem 
to reflect the prevailing opinion of school 
officials in impacted areas: 

“We would like to see it perpetuated on 
its present basis. We could not possibly 
provide the educational program now of- 
fered without the assistance provided 
through Public Law 874.” 

“Congress would do a real service to the 
schools if it would insist upon getting a 
satisfactory bill and establishing the aid 
on a permanent basis.” 

“The program should be longer than a 
two-year period. This would make for more 
efficient planning.’ 


Office of Education Administration 

Despite complaints regarding application 
procedures and the distribution of funds 
school officials would seem to be satisfied 
with the over-all administration of Public 
Law 874 by the U. S. Office of Education 
Sixty-six of the school officials, or 74 per 
cent, thought the Office of Education was 
administering the assistance program in an 
“efficient” manner, and 23 per cent con- 
sidered the work of the Office of Education 
“very efficient.” Only three per cent of the 
respondents described the performance as 
“inefficient.” 

The comments of school officials were 
mostly complimentary. Typical of the re- 
marks was this: “The representatives of 
the U. S. Office have been very helpful 
(they) are experienced men who seem to 
know their business.” 
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TODAY’S IDEA BECOMES TOMORROW’S SHOWPLACE 
. When Natco structural clay products are in the picture 


The photo above shows only a portion of the complete line of modern, colorful 
structural clay products manufactured by Natco . . . products designed for use in 
tomorrow’s buildings. Shown are (1) Tex Dri-Wall tile, (2) Standard face brick, 
3) Norman face brick, (4) Ceramic glaze Splayed Base, (5) Dri-Speedwall tile, 
(6) Wave-Tex roman face brick, (7) “SCR” brick, (8) Uniwall facing tile, (9) 
Ceramic glaze Vitribrik, (10) Ceramic glaze velour face brick, (11) ‘““6T’’ Ceramic 
glaze Vitritile, and (12) ““8W”’ Ceramic glaze Vitritile. 
Write for one of our new, colorfully illustrated ‘‘full line’ catalogs. 


for the modern line of structural clay products look to natco corporation 


* Detroit * Houston * New York °* 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania... BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Chicago 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Syracuse * Birmingham, Alabama ° Brazii, Indiana . . . IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 








ALWAYS LOOK TO NAICO 


for the complete line of structural products for quality masonry construction 


UNIWALL 
FACING TILE 


Tile Face Size 3%” x 11%” avail- 
able in Buff Range Rugg-Tex 
Exterior Finish-Ceramic Glaze In- 
terior Finish for single unit wall 
construction. Manufactured from 
highest quality fire clay to con- 
form to all A.S.T.M. and Federal 
specifications for load-bearing 
facing tile. Small number of shapes required for ex- 
terior walls and partitions offer sizable economies. 


DRI-SPEEDWALL TILE 


For complete load-bearing nominal 8” wall construction or 
multiple unit walls utilizing 2”, 4” and 6” stretchers and stand- 
ard fittings. Full stretcher units, nominal size— 8” x 5Y4” x 12”. 
Colors: Buff Unglazed, Manganese Spot, Salt Glazed and Red 
Textured. 


- se 


CERAMIC GLAZE VELOUR BRICK 


Manufactured from highest quality fire clays, Natco Ceramic 
Glaze Velour Brick is perfect for the interiors and exteriors 
of modern buildings, homes and apartments. It is furnished 
in nine attractive colors plus black and white and in standard 
brick sizes. 


NATCO coronation = 


General Offices: 327 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Telephone GRant 1-9370 


CERAMIC GLAZE VITRITILE 


Furnished in nominal 2”, 4”, 6”, and 8” thicknesses in ceramic 
color, speckled and clear glaze finishes. Vitritile provides 
permanent interiors with little int e. Complete shap 
and fittings furnished. Nominal face sizes: “8W" Series 8” x 
16”, “6T" Series 54” x 12”, “4D” Series 54s” x 8”. Write 
for shape catalogs. 





OTHER NATCO CLAY PRODUCTS 


Speed-a-backer Tile Combination Floo: Tile 
Speedtile Clay Five Lining 
Bakup Tile Clay Drain Tile 
Segmentile and Silo Tile Clay Sewer Pipe 
Unglazed Facing Tile Wall Coping Tile 
Ceramic Glaze Vitribrik, Clay Stove Liners 
“4S” Series ; . 
Tex Dri-Wall Tile Flashing Tile 
Patio Tile Chemtile 
Stairtread Tile Kiln Floor Brick 
Natcoflor Natsol 


Write for General Catalogs S-59 and SB-59. 


FACE BRICK 


Norman * Roman ® SCR and Standard Sizes 


A complete line of facing brick is manufactured by 
Natco, in distinctive red, buff and gray ranges. The 
nominal 12” length of Norman, Roman and SCR bricks 
are preferred where strong horizontal lines are desired. 
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The recent explosive growth in testing creates the danger that tests 


will be overemphasized or not used wisely. . . . This view of tests 


in relation to the total school program considers the types of tests, 


their uses, and the steps to assure effective utilization in the schools — 


Within the past three years,’ public 
interest has been expressed in tests, 
partly because of wide publicity given 
to these instruments as selective devices 
for admission to college. Parents and 
pupils have become test conscious, and 
in many instances, a good deal of emo- 
tion has developed over these measures. 
There is danger that schools will over- 
emphasize tests or fail to take full ad- 
vantage of their potential values. 

Tests need to be viewed in perspec- 
tive in relation to a school’s total pro- 
gram. They have limitations which 
should be recognized, and some of these 
will be mentioned below. Tests supple- 
ment other kinds of information con- 
cerning pupils and provide teachers with 
more precise data, than they could 
otherwise obtain, about certain aspects 
of the child’s development. 

Tests may be informal teacher-made 
tests or standardized objective tests. In 
this article, attention will be given to 
the latter kind, although it should be 
pointed out that, if teachers learn to do 
a better job of preparing their own 
classroom tests, the accuracy and thor- 
oughness of their understanding of their 
pupils is likely to be increased. 


History of Testing 
The use of objective tests was begun 


1Based on an address given by the author before the 
1959 Connecticut Association of Boards of Education 
Tri-County Regional District No. 7, held at Wood- 
bury. Conn 
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on a small scale about 50 years ago. 
The first tests were designed to measure 
basic skills — spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, and handwriting. Testing devel- 
oped at a modest pace during the first 
part of the century. Impetus was given 
to the development and use of objective 
tests by the experiences of the armed 
services during World War I and again 
during World War II. 

It was not until the end of World 
War II that standardized tests began to 
be used in large numbers in American 
schools. From about 1947 on, school use 
of tests has grown rapidly. Information 
collected by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute indicates that dur- 
ing the school year 1956—57 about 108,- 
000,000 objective tests were used in the 
schools of the United States, an increase 
of 8,000,000 over the preceding year. 
This was an average of about 2% tests 
for every child in school, although many 
schools, for financial and other reasons, 
still did not give objective tests to their 
pupils. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 is expected to cause 
an almost explosive growth in testing, 
since it provides federal aid for the de- 
velopment of testing programs from the 
junior high school upward. There is 
danger that the results of many of these 
tests will not be used wisely, if at all. 

Tests are of four general kinds: (1) 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude tests 
(these two terms are used interchange- 
ably in this paper); (2) achievement 
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The recent explosive growth in testing creates the danger that tests 


will be overemphasized or not used wisely. . . . This view of tests 


in relation to the total school program considers the types of tests, 


their uses, and the steps to assure effective utilization in the schools — 


Within the past three years,’ public 
interest has been expressed in tests, 
partly because of wide publicity given 
to these instruments as selective devices 
for admission to college. Parents and 
pupils have become test conscious, and 
in many instances, a good deal of emo- 
tion has developed over these measures. 
There is danger that schools will over- 
emphasize tests or fail to take full ad- 
vantage of their potential values. 

Tests need to be viewed in perspec- 
tive in relation to a school’s total pro- 
gram. They have limitations which 
should be recognized, and some of these 
will be mentioned below. Tests supple- 
ment other kinds of information con- 
cerning pupils and provide teachers with 
more precise data, than they could 
otherwise obtain, about certain aspects 
of the child’s development. 

Tests may be informal teacher-made 
tests or standardized objective tests. In 
this article, attention will be given to 
the latter kind, although it should be 
pointed out that, if teachers learn to do 
a better job of preparing their own 
classroom tests, the accuracy and thor- 
oughness of their understanding of their 
pupils is likely to be increased. 


History of Testing 
The use of objective tests was begun 
1Based on an address given by the author before the 
1959 Connecticut Association of Boards of Education. 


Tri-County Regional District No. 7, held at Wood- 
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on a small scale about 50 years ago. 
The first tests were designed to measure 
basic skills — spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, and handwriting. Testing devel- 
oped at a modest pace during the first 
part of the century. Impetus was given 
to the development and use of objective 
tests by the experiences of the armed 
services during World War I and again 
during World War II. 

It was not until the end of World 
War II that standardized tests began to 
be used in large numbers in American 
schools. From about 1947 on, school use 
of tests has grown rapidly. Information 
collected by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute indicates that dur- 
ing the school year 1956—57 about 108,- 
000,000 objective tests were used in the 
schools of the United States, an increase 
of 8,000,000 over the preceding year. 
This was an average of about 2™% tests 
for every child in school, although many 
schools, for financial and other reasons, 
still did not give objective tests to their 
pupils. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 is expected to cause 
an almost explosive growth in testing, 
since it provides federal aid for the de- 
velopment of testing programs from the 
junior high school upward. There is 
danger that the results of many of these 
tests will not be used wisely, if at all. 

Tests are of four general kinds: (1) 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude tests 
(these two terms are used interchange- 
ably in this paper); (2) achievement 
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tests, that is, tests designed to show 
how well pupils are mastering their 
school work; (3) interest measures; 
and (4) personality inventories. The 
larger share of attention in this paper 
will be given to the first two kinds, since 
they are more dependable than the last 
two. 


Uses of Tests by Schools 


The most important uses of tests 
have to do with the individual pupil, 
but schools may also make some use of 
test results in studying groups of pupils. 

One use is to help boards of educa- 
tion, school administrators, and teach- 
ers obtain a general picture of the in- 
telligence or scholastic aptitude of the 
pupils in the local schools as compared 
with that of schools throughout the 
United States, or schools in a particular 
region, or schools of a certain kind. Is 
the average mental ability in the local 
school similar to, or higher than, or 
lower than, the average ability of pu- 
pils in other schools? Are the pupils 
very widely distributed in intelligence, 
with some pupils so extremely high as 
to approach the genius category and 
others so low that special provisions and 
techniques of teaching are needed, or is 
the range smaller, with most of the pu- 
pils concentrated around the average? 
Answers to these questions are, of 


course, extremely important in planning 
a curriculum, developing methods of 


teaching, and providing guidance. Some 
good guesses can be made without the 
use of tests, but scholastic aptitude tests 
help in providing the school with quan- 
titative and fairly precise information. 

A second use of tests is to provide 
the board of education, administrators, 
and teachers with general information 
about the achievement of the pupils in 
the school as compared with achieve- 
ment to be expected on the basis of 
scholastic aptitude. Are the pupils, on 
the average, achieving in their school- 
work according to their capacity? 
Which pupils are working below ca- 
pacity, and which ones are doing better 
than would be predicted from their ap- 
titude measures? Through the use of 
tests of basic skills and tests of knowl- 
edge and understanding in the content 
areas, useful information on these ques- 
tions can be obtained, although it is 
necessary to remember that in some 
instances the available objective tests 
may not fit the school’s own courses 
very well, and allowance should be 
made for these differences. 

A third use of tests is to help class- 
room teachers know the level of ability 
and achievement of their different class 
groups. Before instruction starts in the 
fall, each teacher may study the records 
of scholastic aptitude of the pupils 
in her classes and also the past achieve- 
ment test records of the pupils, and 
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thus obtain a good idea of the level of 
instruction that should be planned. Is 
a particular class likely to be a quick- 
to-learn, fast-moving group, or will it 
be a slower learning group, perhaps re- 
quiring a good deal of reteaching? What 
pupils are so different from the average 
of the class in ability and achievement 
that they may require a good deal of 
special attention? Thus, the teacher can 
be better prepared to begin the school 
year, and tests administered during the 
course of instruction or in the spring 
near the end of the year will help the 
teacher to see how effective her instruc- 
tion has been and how much the pupils 
have developed. 

Rather closely related to the pre- 
ceding use is a fourth use of tests, which 
is to help teachers study the achieve- 
ment of individual pupils in their classes 
in comparison with the scholastic apti- 
tude of these pupils. Is a particular 
pupil learning in the field of English or 
mathematics or science according to his 
capacity? It may be found that a pupil 
who is seemingly making slow progress 
in comparison with the class group is 
doing very well indeed when his 
achievement test results are compared 
with his scholastic aptitude test scores, 
while another pupil who is easily keep- 
ing up with the class may be working 
far below his high scholastic aptitude. 
The teacher’s instructional efforts with 
the different pupils may be adjusted 
accordingly. 

A fifth use is to help administrators 
and teachers appraise the ability of 
class groups and individuals in the tools 
of learning — reading, arithmetic lan- 
guage usage, and spelling. Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of other 
means of communication, ability to 
read, for example, is so closely related 
to school and out-of-school success and 
adjustment that a regular check should 
be made by the school upon the reading 
skills of all pupils so that corrective and 
remedial work may be undertaken as 
needed. 

Along a similar line, a sixth use of 
tests is to help teachers diagnose 
strengths and weaknesses of class 
groups and particularly of individual 
pupils, both in relation to scholastic ap- 
titude and to achievement in different 
areas of basic skills and understanding. 
For instance, a pupil’s profile on the 
different parts of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test may be studied to determine 
in what subjects his strengths and 
weaknesses are to be found, or his part 
scores on a reading test, such as the 
survey section of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, may be analyzed to deter- 
mine his points of strength or weakness 
in reading rate, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and so forth. At all times, this is 
a step which should precede remedial or 
corrective work. 


A seventh area in which tests can help 
teachers and counselors understand pu- 
pils is that of interests. A teacher can, 
of course, find out a great deal about a 
pupil’s interests by observing and talk- 
ing with him and noting what he reads 
and how he uses his spare time. Ap- 
praisal of the interests of pupils in the 
elementary school is necessarily in- 
formal, but beginning with the junior 
high school and especially in the senior 
high school standardized inventories of 
interests are helpful to a teacher or 
counselor. Interest inventories should 
seldom, if evér, be used alone, }yut when 
they are employed in conjunction with 
scholastic aptitude and achievement 
tests and tests of specific abilities, such 
as art or music, they frequently are of 
definite help in increasing the school’s 
understanding of each pupil. 

An eighth way in which tests may 
sometimes enhance a school’s under- 
standing of its pupils is in the assess- 
ment of personal qualities, or person- 
ality. However, measures of personality 
are not, in general, as dependable as 
tests in other fields, and the validity of 
the results often depends a great deal 
upon the competence of the one who 
administers and scores the tests and 
interprets their results. Since most ad- 
ministrators and teachers, and even 
many counselors, have little or no spe- 
cial training in the use of these instru- 
ments, personality inventories should be 
used cautiously, if at all, although the 
results of these instruments may occa- 
sionally have considerable value in the 
hands of an experienced counselor. 

A ninth use of tests by schools is in 
the guidance of individual pupils toward 
educational and vocational goals. This 
use includes not only identification and 
guidance of gifted pupils, which has 
received much attention during the last 
year or two, but guidance and counsel- 
ing of pupils at all ability levels. Meas- 
ures of interests, as well as of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, should be 
employed in connection with this kind 
of use. For this purpose, test results 
may be shown to parents in interviews. 
When tests are used periodically in this 
way, they help parents and pupils plan 
reasonable educational and vocational 
goals that are in line with abilities. 

A tenth use of tests is to help a 
school study changes in the ability and 
achievement of its pupils over a period 
of years. Studies of this kind may be 
particularly helpful for schools located 
in communities which are growing rap- 
idly in population, but such studies are 
also helpful in communities where the 
school population is relatively stable. 
For instance, a ten-year study of scho- 
lastic aptitude and achievement was 
made in the schools of a suburban com- 
munity in the New York Metropolitan 
area on the basis of test records col- 
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your tests are used 
effectively — 
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carefully and carry it on 

in a well-planned professional 
manner. 


Constantly train teachers in 
the use of tests. 
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lected each year through participation 
in the fall and spring testing programs 
of the Educational Records Bureau. 

An eleventh use which tests serve in 
a school, and the last one to be men- 
tioned here, is to help in studying the 
development of individual pupils over a 
period of time. This kind of use be- 
comes possible when tests are adminis- 
tered annually and the results are re- 
corded systematically on cumulative 
records. This is one of the most fruit- 
ful uses of all. 


Steps to Assure Effective Use 


A number of steps may be taken to 
assure that tests are used effectively in a 
school. Among these are the following: 

1. Place a person with special knowl- 
edge of testing in charge of the pro- 
gram. At present, there are not enough 
test specialists in the country to meet 
the needs of all schools. It may be nec- 
essary to choose a member of the fac- 
ulty who has special aptitude for work 
with numbers, perhaps a member of the 
mathematics department, and help him 
to get the necessary training in tests 
and measurements through summer 
study. Tests have become so important 
in the work of a school that it is be- 
lieved that every prospective teacher 
now studying in college should have at 
least one elementary course in testing 
and that school administrators and 
boards of education might well make 
this one of the requirements for em- 
ployment. 

2. Recognize the limitations of tests 
and try to avoid questionable practices 
in their use. Objective tests are almost 
indispensable in the work of present- 
day teachers, but they have limitations 
which should be recognized. No intelli- 
gence test measures all factors which 
enter into mental maturity, and no 
achievement test measures all aspects 
of achievement in a school. No test 
measures the courses taught by all 
teachers in all schools equally well. No 
test is perfectly reliable. No test can 
reveal the inner motivations and ten- 
sions of an individual youngster which 
may cause him to do well on a test ad- 
ministered in a particular day and 
poorly on a similar test given at an- 
other time. 

Moreover, achievement tests in con- 
tent areas soon get out of date, and it 
is difficult for publishers to bring out 
new forms as frequently as needed. 
Test construction and standardization 
are both time-consuming and expensive. 
Also, there is a certain amount of time 
lag between innovations in the curricu- 
lum and construction of tests to take 
account of these changes. 

Furthermore, the potential values of 
tests are sometimes impaired by certain 
abuses or questionable practices on the 


part of schools or individual teachers. 
Some of these are: (a) failure to ad- 
minister tests according to the standard 
directions, (b) coaching for tests, (c) 
treatment of IQ’s as though they were 
fixed and unchangeable, (d) failure to 
realize that small differences between 
scores are of no importance, and (e) 
use of single test scores in isolation 
without reference to other information 
about the pupils. 

3. Organize the testing program care- 
fully and carry it on in a well-planned, 
professional manner. Much can be done 
to offset the limitations and abuses of 
tests through administering tests on a 
regular, systematic basis each year and 
through recording of test results along 
with other kinds of information on a 
well-planned cumulative record. 

4. Constantly train teachers in the 
use of test results. Questions are some- 
times raised as to whether it is advis- 
able to make the results of all tests 
available to teachers. When a school 
first undertakes a systematic testing 
program, it may be necessary in the 
beginning to withhold some kinds of 
specific information, such as the actual 
1Q’s of the pupils, and simply to give 
these results to teachers in general 
terms. But an educational program in 
the use of tests should be undertaken 
and carried on so vigorously that within 
a short time all test data, with the pos- 
sible exception of scores on personality 
inventories, may freely be made avail- 
able to teachers as a part of each pu- 
pil’s cumulative record. 

Many teachers feel that the results of 
tests are dry and technical data which 
they cannot understand and upon 
which they are unwilling to spend time. 
However, when teachers take the trou- 
ble to delve into the interpretation of 
test results, they generally find that 
tests scores provide interesting, even ex- 
citing, information about living, grow- 
ing individuals, and that knowledge of 
simple arithmetic at about the sixth- 
grade level is all that is necessary for 
an understanding of test scores and 
percentiles. I do not mean to imply 
that teachers can be taught to use test 
results in one easy lesson. Human abil- 
ities and personal qualities are complex, 
and there is an irreducible minimum of 
technical background which is prereq- 
uisite to test use. But much of the 
mystery can be removed from tests. 
The most important thing for school 
boards and school administrators to 
keep in mind is that a testing program 
needs to be accompanied by a continu- 
ous program of teacher education in 
the use of the results. A similar, but 
less elaborate, program in understand- 
ing the meaning of tests may well be 
carried on with parents and the com- 
munity generally. * 
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Appointing a Principal | 


. . » can be rewarding experience when, as this report 


discusses, the approach used is a co-operative one 


Only a few lonely souls (like the gen- 
eral in charge of operations at Cape 
Canaveral, or the leading buyer for a 
fashionable ladies apparel shop) can 
understand or appreciate the hopes and 
fears, the work and worry, the weighing 
and waiting, that a board of education 
or a superintendent of schools must 
experience in making responsible deci- 
sions. One such important decision is 
the selection of a school principal. This 
is a choice, in many instances, upon 
which the school can “pass” or “fail.” 
As is the principal, so is the school. Al- 
though classroom teachers are the most 
important individuals in the instruc- 
tional program, their effectiveness is 
often contingent upon the inspirational 
leadership, guidance, and understand- 
ing of their principal. 

Most boards of education, not wish- 
ing to make appointments on the basis 
of political expediency, have delegated 
this responsibility to the superintendent 
of schools, a procedure which is in keep- 
ing with the generally accepted policy 
of using trained professional leadership. 
Certainly, the superintendent, with his 
experience and training, should be pre- 
pared to make an intelligent recom- 
mendation. Unfortunately, the superin- 
tendent’s judgment is not infallible (a 
fact which many of us would not ac- 
knowledge publicly). Because he is hu- 
man and hence influenced, consciously 
or unconsciously, by his feelings, atti- 
tudes, and personal biases, the superin- 
tendent’s choice of a principal may not 
always be the best one. 
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All Opinions Needed 


If we really believe in the democratic 
approach to the solution of problems 
(and who doesn’t?), it would seem in- 
evitable that in making such an impor- 
tant decision as the appointment of a 
principal, consideration should be given 
to the opinions and feelings of all 
groups affected by the appointment. 

This was our conclusion in Inkster 
last spring when we were faced with the 
task of appointing an elementary school 
principal. 

We felt that the parents of the school 
concerned, the teaching staff of that 
school, the entire teaching group, the 
nonteaching staff, administrators, and 
the board of education, would all be 
concerned about this appointment. Ac- 
cordingly, each of these groups elected 
(and this is crucial) a representative to 
an advisory committee which would as- 
sist with this appointment. 

Anyone who has had experience 
working with advisory groups is aware 
of the booby traps inherent in this 
approach. Seduced by the professional 
literature which urges the use of ad- 
visory groups, many a board of educa- 
tion has gone all out for citizens’ com- 
mittees only to find it has opened a 
“Pandora’s box.” 

Distinguishing between “advice” and 
“decision making” poses a real dilemma 
when working with advisory groups. 
For example, these groups are often 
used as “sounding boards,” i.e., the 
board of education makes a specific de- 


cision and then convenes an advisory 
group to find out if that group will 
approve the decision. Closely related to 
the “sounding board” type of involve- 
ment is the “front group” technique. In 
this instance, an advisory group is es- 
tablished to sell a preconceived plan to 
the staff or citizens. However, the most 
calculating and cunning method for the 
control of advisory groups is to appoint 
a committee and load it with indi- 
viduals from the “Amen” crowd. This 
assures acceptance of any and _ all 
proposals. 

Clever as these methods may seem, 
it should be noted that they are not 
really democratic approaches to the 
solution of educational problems. On 
the other hand, can a school adminis- 
trator or board of education delegate 
their legal responsibilities of decision 
making to advisory groups? 


The Principal Committee 


In Inkster, a board member, two 
teachers, a school secretary, a parent, 
and a principal, met with the superin- 
tendent in the first session of the 
“advisory committee for the selection 
of an elementary school principal,” an 
attempt was made to cope with this 
dilemma of group involvement. The su- 
perintendent indicated that the board 
of education could not relinquish their 
legal responsibilities of appointment, 
but its thinking would be guided by the 
feelings of the group. As we saw the 
problem, the committee’s function was 
to advise concerning (1) the qualifica- 
tions for the position, and (2) the pro- 
cedure to be followed in arriving at a 
final choice. Rather than voting for 
specific candidates (which could become 
a real political spectacle), we felt that 
all candidates should be screened with 
as much objectivity as possible until a 
consensus was reached. On the basis of 
this screening process, the superintend- 
ent would be guided in making his final 
recommendation to the board of educa- 
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tion. It was also agreed that the super- 
intendent and the board of education 
would assume the full responsibility for 
this appointment. 

With our function defined, we turned 
our attention to the establishment of 
the qualifications for the position. This 
was a real learning experience for all of 
us. One committee member suggested 
that we consider only male applicants. 
Since four of the committee members 
were women, this suggestion was quickly 
tabled. We discussed age limitations, 
degree qualifications, the importance of 
administrative training, and the value 
of elementary school experience. 

After a lively and spirited debate, it 
was unanimously decided that we would 
consider all applicants. who possessed 
the following two qualifications: (1) a 
master’s degree and (2) experience 
and ‘or training in elementary educa- 
tion. 

In the meantime, we had advised the 
leading placement bureaus in the United 
States about this vacancy. A special 
bulletin was issued to the Inkster staff 
in which interested teachers were in- 
vited to apply for the position. Sixty- 
five applications were received. 


Applicants Considered 


The committee, applying the two 
basic qualifications for the position, 
eliminated 47 applicants because most 
of them lacked either training or ex- 
perience in the elementary field. (It’s 
amazing how many high school teachers 
feel qualified to assume leadership in 
the elementary school.) 

Our next task was to set up an inter- 
view guide. We honestly admitted that 
the evaluation of any interview is a 
highly subjective process and that much 
of the data gathered from interviews 
would be based on how the individual 
committee members reacted to the vari- 
ous candidates. To help guide our feel- 
ings, we developed the following 13 
questions which served as a basis for 
the individual rating of each candidate: 


1. Will this candidate be able to work 
effectively with other people? 

2. Does the candidate possess a sense of 
humor? 

3. Is the candidate enthusiastic about 
education? 

4. How does the personal appearance of 
this candidate affect me? 

5. How poised and self-confident is the 
candidate? 

6. How does the candidate’s voice affect 
me? 

7. Does 
warmth? 

8. What are the 
toward morality? 

9. How would 
candidate? 

10. How 
candidate? 

11. How would parents react to this 
candidate? 


the candidate have personal 
candidate’s attitudes 
children react to this 


would teachers react to this 
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12. How effectively would this candi- 
date work with the community? 

13. Does this candidate have a sound 
approach to school administration? 

Seventeen courageous candidates ap- 
peared before the committee. Each in- 
terview was thoroughly enjoyable (for 
members of the committee). One candi- 
date indicated that this interview was 
rougher than the oral examination for 
his doctorate. 

When the interviews were completed, 
a statistical summary was compiled 
from the individual ratings of the can- 
didates. On the basis of this summary, 
the committee decided to consider seri- 
ously the five highest-ranked candidates. 

At this point, the group realized that 


it could no longer afford to be subjec- 
tive, since there was a strong possibility 
that each committee member now fa- 
vored a specific candidate. Accepting 
the premise that each of our five final- 
ists would make an excellent principal 
for the Lincoln School, five major areas 
— experience, scholarship, training, con- 
tributions, and references — were iden- 
tified in which we could make an ob- 
jective comparison of these finalists. A 
thorough study was made of the candi- 
dates’ backgrounds and each was given 
a rank in these five major. After con- 
siderable evaluation, the group re- 
quested the superintendent to select one 
of the two top ranking candidates. & 


on selecting an 
administrator 


GORDON F. ANDERSON 


Former Placement Consultant, University of Illinois 


Put the Placement Office to Work 


. . . for you by supplying data 


appropriate to the vacancy 


The daily mail received by teacher place- 
ment offices consists of a vast range of 
questions from candidates, notices of va- 
cancies describing, to some degree, open- 
ings for teachers, gripes, and threats; in 
fact, the efforts to communicate some need 
would add up to a long and cumbersome 
list. The desirability of communicating the 
exact character of the writer’s need seems 
to be a reasonable objective. Yet letter 
after letter will be misconstrued and mis- 
understood, not due so much to the lack 
of ability of expression, as to the simple 
presumption that the placement man is a 
clairvoyant able to react to facts not given 


him. Placed in this position, placement 
men often operate in the dark, exasperating 
those who believe they have adequately 
stated their requirements. 


Search for Administrators 


To some extent, because of experience 
in the yearly hunt for teachers, adminis- 
trators are furnishing placement offices 
with adequate descriptions of their staff 
needs. However, when a board of educa- 
tion makes a search for an administrator, 
it may not have had previous experience 
as a guide, and the efforts to communicate 
ideas too often resembles the following 
example. 

May 1, 1956 
To whom it may concern: 

Consolidated School District No. 3, Black 
County, is looking for a new school prin- 
cipal. We want a man with adequate experi- 
ence who can handle a school well. We will 





a sample letter of what information (keyed to the 
of factors noted in the first column) 
you should include when writing 

to the placement office — 


pay him a salary according to his experience 
and training. Can you help us? 


Sincerely, 
J. J. Jones 
Sec. Board of Education 


Faced with the desire to offer profes- 
sional advancement to his registrants, to 
secure for the school board the opportunity 
of selecting from the best possible group 
of candidates, and, hopefully, to further 
the education of the children in School 
District No. 3, Black County, IIll.; the 
placement man does the best he can with 
the information at hand. He may know the 
previous administrator; he may have visited 
the school some time in the past; and he 
usually has some nice rumors to add to 
this stock of inadequate information. But 
why not supply him with specifications and 
information so that reasonable and inter- 
ested candidates may be recommended? 
School boards can avoid a lot of useless 
correspondence, embarrassing applications, 
and the chance that they may get the 
wrong man by simply telling the placement 
offices exactly what they want and how 
they want it. 


List of Factors 


The following list of factors can be 
amended to fit each local situation. How- 
ever, if this type of information could be 
furnished placement offices, the selection of 
candidates for important administrative po- 
sitions would be considerably facilitated. 
Each of the factors is illustrated in the 
letter following the list. Add others fitting 
your particular needs, subtract those you 
do not desire to use, but put the placement 
office to work for you. 

1. Reason for existence of the vacancy 

2. Number of recommendations desired 
3. Notification of candidates 

. Limitations on the sending of other cre- 

dentials (i.e., at candidate’s request) 

. Physical characteristics desired 

. Degree of community participation 

expected 

. Level of training 

. Professional alertness 

. Experience 

a) Length of tenure in previous positions 
b) Characteristics of professional advance- 
ment 
Problems to be faced 
@) Areas of desirable experience 
. Description of school community 
a) Number of students 
b) Description of plant 
c) Size of teaching staff 
d) Administrative staff 
e) Budget 
f) Tax base and levy 
. Salary the position will command 
a) Contract period 

. Description of community 

. Availability of housing 

. School-patron relations 

. Description of selection technique that will 

be used 

. Deadlines to be observed 

. Communication that will be maintained 








Harlan T. Smith, Director 
Office of Teacher Placement 
Midlands University 
Midlands, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


1. Dr. Harry Stark, superintendent of 
schools at Willton, Ohio, will retire 
soon. We are seeking a man to replace 
him and would like to have you sug- 
gest one or two administrators you 
believe would fit our situation. We 
prefer to review the credentials before 
the candidates are notified, and we 
request that you do not send further 
credentials unless you discover a new 
candidate to be preferred over your 
first recommendation. 


The man we need should be in good 
health and under 50 years in age. A 
family man with a church affiliation 
would fit best in our community. 
While we desire him to share in com- 
munity activities, we believe his leader- 
ship should be primarily concerned 
with educational areas. It is not neces- 
sary that he have a Doctoral Degree, 
but preference should be given to per- 
sons who have shown a willingness to 
be aware of ideas in the field of 
education. 


Since we desire this position to be 
considered professional advancement 
by the successful candidate, we feel 
his experience should have been con- 
cerned with systems at least half our 
size. Some evidence of stability is de- 
sirable, such as might be indicated by 
9.a the length of tenure in each previous 
9.b position. We prefer a man whose 
progress has been slow but steady. 
10. The major administrative problems, as 
we see them, are the improvement of 
community compatibility and the ad- 
justment of our teacher salary policy. 
Recent successful experience with these 
problems would be attractive. 


The school community of Willton con- 
sists of 3200 pupils attending seven 
elementary schools and two junior high 
schools. A long-range building pro- 
gram has been accepted by the com- 
munity, providing for the needs of the 


17 West Washington 
Willton, Ohio 
May 1, 1956 


future. The teaching staff numbers 
166, and the turnover has been run- 
ning about 10 per cent. We have a 
business manager who is responsible 
to the superintendent. If other admin- 
istrative assistance is found necessary, 
it will be provided. The annual operat- 
ing budget is $876,000 and the pres- 
ent tax levy is below the possible 
maximum. 


The position will pay between the 
candidate’s previous salary and our 
maximum of $15,000. We should like 
to operate below the current maximum 
so we might offer satisfactory incre- 
a ments upon contract renewals. The first 
contract period is for two years, and 
subsequent periods are for three. 


Willton is 20 miles north of Lewiston 
and has a population of approximately 
30,000. Many of the residents are com- 
muters. The retail facilities are the 
major business functions of the town, 
although some light industry is de- 
veloping. It is possible to find a choice 
of homes priced at $20,000 and up 
with very little available at less than 
that figure. 


Most of the community life revolves 
around the schools which are freely 
used for both adult education and 
youth recreation. In general, the com- 
munity can be said to be supporting 
the schools, although we feel the school- 
patron communications area needs in- 
tensive study. 


We will appreciate it if you will be 
quite selective in this process. Please 
recommend persons you feel closely 
fit our specifications. We have pro- 
vided for a committee of laymen and 
professional educators to screen the 
recommendations. We would like to 
have crendentials within 20 days so 
we may begin the selection procedure. 
We shall keep you informed as to the 
progress we are making. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. W. ALweL 
Secretary, Board of Education 
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There are many ways by which 
boards of education and school super- 
intendents can go about the serious 
business of providing quality in educa- 
tion. In many instances it merely means 
an intensifying of effort or a rededica- 
tion to the importance of the task, for 
good boards of education have always 
been concerned about quality. 

It is not the intent of this discussion, 
however, to consider the many ways 
by which educational opportunity can 
be improved. Rather it is proposed to 
build a case for the pre-school work- 
shop as one of the better investments 
a board of education can make to im- 
prove instruction. 

The term, workshop, currently pop- 
ular and probably overworked, means 
many things to many people. The type 
of workshop to be considered here will 
fit this general description. It is a two- 
to-five-day affair which brings all teach- 
ers and administrators together to work 
and plan for the coming school year 
and, in a rather specific way, to give 
attention to “getting the show on the 
road.” 

The emphasis in this type of con- 
ference is on “work.” Staff participa- 
tion is a key word. A variety of activ- 
ities is carried on. 
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Objectives of the pre-school work- 
shop will vary from community to com- 
munity. In general, however, the well- 
planned workshop has the following 
goals: (1) getting acquainted, (2) 
readying tools and materials, (3) im- 
proving instruction, (4) analyzing the 
current situation, (5) building team 
spirit, and (6) providing professional 
inspiration. 

A brief discussion of each of these 
objectives will help the reader under- 
stand the pre-school workshop. And 
it is hoped such a discussion will build 
the case for this important in-service 
activity. 


1. Getting Acquainted 

Getting acquainted is an important 
first step in developing a feeling of be- 
longing and, of course, is very impor- 
tant to new staff members. There are 
two sides to the coin of getting ac- 
quainted, however, and this objective is 
of value to all staff members. 

The getting acquainted activity ap- 
plies not only to teachers. It involves: 
various administrative staff members; 
clerical, custodial, and other noncertifi- 
cated personnel, all of whom are most 
important to teacher success and qual- 
ity instruction; the school plant in gen- 


One of the better investments 
a board of education can make 
to improve instruction, 

a well-planned workshop 
helps the staff get acquainted, 
ready tools and materials, 
improve instruction, analyze 
the current situation, build 
team spirit, and provide 
professional inspiration — 


The 
Pre-School 
Workshop 


FLOYD A. MILLER 


Nebraska Department of Education 


eral and the library and_ individual 
classroom in particular; an introduc- 
tion to certain aspects of community 
activity and perhaps to some commu- 
nity leaders; learning about school pol- 
icies and policy changes; and getting 
acquainted with new materials and 
equipment. 


2. Readying Tools and Materials 


As a boy on a Nebraska farm a good 
many years ago, the writer became in- 
timately acquainted with various types 
of “workshops” which took place be- 
fore the work of the new season began 
in the spring. Harness was oiled and 
repaired. Machinery was gone over 
carefully, repairs made, and new parts 
added. Plans were talked over and de- 
cisions were made. Orders were sent to 
a mail-order house for appropriate 
clothes and for other rural needs. 

The pre-school workshop serves a 
similar purpose in its second objective 
of readying tools and materials. There 
are many instructional materials which 
must be gotten out and mobilized. The 
cold, uninteresting character of an un- 
used classroom must undergo a meta- 
morphosis so that a warm, friendly, 
“lived-in’” atmosphere will greet chil- 
dren on that psychologically impor- 
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tant first day. In a very real sense the 
pre-school workshop provides an op- 
portunity for “harnessing up” and for 
getting on the “working clothes.” 


3. Improving Instruction 

No opening conference would be 
complete if concern were not shown 
for ways and means of improving in- 
struction. This objective can be di- 
rected toward how to do better teach- 
ing generally for the approach can be 
focused quite sharply on a specific area 
of interest. Activities in this area 
should not be “played by ear.”’ What- 
ever is done-should relate to some par- 
ticular objective of the school which 
has grown out of recognized needs. 
Whatever is done should tie in with 
the over-all purposes and plans of the 
in-service program for the year. 


4. Analyzing the Current Situation 

As wagon trains made their way 
westward across the Nebraska plains 
a century or more ago, scouts were very 
important in providing information 
about what was ahead. This informa- 
tion might be concerned with Indians, 
buffalo, water holes, and other of the 
many factors which made travel haz- 
ardous. 

Later on, homesteaders often climbed 
to the top of the windmill tower for a 
long look around. Their eyes missed 
nothing, from the wandering calf to the 
signs of an oncoming storm. 

Some of this sort of thing should 
take place in the pre-school workshop. 
A competent, objective, professional 
look should be taken at the current 
scene, not only at the local level, but 
at the state, national and international 
levels. 

Recent events have made this fourth 
objective take on a new importance. 
Intelligent planning for an educational 
program of quality cannot be done 
without knowledge and concern about 
those activities which go on around us. 
We need to give appropriate considera- 
tion to our scouts, even the self-ap- 
pointed ones. And we need to have a 
report from some competent observer 
who has climbed the windmill tower. 

This means that the workshop pro- 


The pre-school 
workshop: a 
practical means of 
improving the 
quality of 
instruction in the 
local school. 
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gram should show an awareness of 
such factors as: the increased interest 
in public education; the criticisms of 
public education; the growing national 
concern as it relates to survival; and 
the proposals to subsidize specialized 
areas. 


5. Building Team Spirit 


The fifth objective which has been 
labeled “building team spirit” should 
underlie and pervade every aspect and 
activity of the workshop. Morale, rap- 
port, “oneness,” “belongingness,” mu- 
tuality, team spirit, call it what you 
will— this intangible is one of the 
magic ingredients in the success of any 
human endeavor. 

The pre-school workshop provides a 
fine opportunity to have some activities 
be concerned with the system-wide 
K-12 program. When elementary, jun- 
ior, and senior high school teachers 
learn more about each other’s problems, 
responsibilities, and efforts, and when 
they consider how each person has an 
important part to play in carrying out 
the objectives of the school, a real start 
will have been made toward unifying 
the work of the staff. 

Social and recreational activities in 
an informal atmosphere can humanize 
and warm up staff relationship and 
help build rapport. Neither too little 
nor too much is the rule to follow with 
this type of activity. 

The tone, the structure, the activities 
of the workshop should strive to de- 
velop and increase the desire to become 
“a member of the team.”” And the board 
and the superintendent should never 
forget that they are key figures, not 
only in helping to develop this spirit, 
but in operating the school system in 
such a manner that mutuality can be 
maintained from day to day. For only 
then does its importance begin to show 
up in terms of improved instruction. 


6. Providing Professional Inspiration 

The more truly a teacher is a pro- 
fessional educator, the higher the qual- 
ity of instruction. Since that is an ab- 
solute, it follows that the workshop 
should include some attention to provid- 
ing professional inspiration. It’s an un- 


usual teacher whose professional blood 
never gets tired. A good workshop 
should provide the necessary “Geritol” 
to revive the patient and restore his 
interest in professional organizations 
and activities, and in continuing his 
professional preparation and growth. 
As is true of some of the other objec- 
tives, this sort of thing may be threaded 
throughout the whole program or spe- 
cific activities and personnel may be 
provided for the purpose of stimulation. 
To conduct a successful pre-school 
workshop requires careful planning and 
hard work. Experienced administrators 
have learned the value of having as 
many staff members as possible par- 
ticipate in planning, presenting, eval- 
uating, and following up the program. 
They have learned to avoid such pit- 
falls as: (1) having programs start late 
and become too long and drawn-out, 
(2) scheduling too full a formal pro- 
gram, (3) pointing the program too 
much toward the new or inexperienced 
teacher, (4) failing to provide variety 
so that teachers feel it’s “the same old 
stuff,” (5) forgetting the motivation of 
interest, (6) starting too late to secure 
visiting personnel who have what a 
workshop takes, and (7) carrying on 
an administrator-dominated program. 


Contributions and Costs 


The contributions of a good pre- 
school workshop are many and varied. 
Generally they relate to the objectives 
which have been described. They vary 
of course from teacher to teacher and 
year to year. But when all is said and 
done there is no doubt that local edu- 
cational programs have been improved 
by pre-school workshops. An adminis- 
trator who has for years given leader- 
ship to a very successful workshop re- 
cently said, “I don’t know how I ever 
got a school open before workshops 
were devised.” 

The pre-school workshop has proved 
its worth as a means of improving in- 
struction. Thus, it follows that boards 
of education should provide an ade- 
quate budget to finance this invest- 
ment. This means considering workshop 
attendance as a part of the year’s work 
and for which teachers are paid. It 
means providing money for securing 
some top talent. It means in larger sys- 
tems financing the preparation of a re- 
port. Board members and administra- 
tors who have been asked by the 
author “To what extent should the 
board finance the program?” have 
unanimously answered. “All the way!” 

Board members and school adminis- 
trators will do well to consider the pre- 
school workshop as an integral part of 
an in-service program and as a prac- 
tical means of improving the quality of 
instruction in the local school. s 
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a report on an extensive 
survey of practices in school 
discipline which develop 
better student-teacher 
relationships — 


PRACTICES 











SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Three major trends outside the school 
are becoming more and more evident as 
creating problems of discipline within 
the school itself. These can be sum- 
marized as: 

1. The general breakdown in our so- 
ciety of agreement relative to moral and 
ethical standards of conduct. 

There is a growing confusion con- 
cerning attitudes toward right and 
wrong in both the national and local 
scenes which is affecting the behavior 
of students in some schools. 

2. The changing emphasis and atti- 
tude toward law enforcement. 

Today it appears that the enforce- 
ment agent or agency rather than the 
criminal or culprit goes on trial. This is 
becoming of greater concern to many 
school authorities. 

3. The explosion of population, its 
increasing mobility and concentration. 
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One need but glance at the 51,000,- 
000 below the age of 13 or ninth grade 
to recognize that the real impact of 
our increased birth rates has not yet 
been felt in our secondary school. As- 
sociated with this is the tendency of 
more and more families to change res- 
idences frequently and to concentrate 
in crowded industrial and commercial 
centers. 

These three factors are also reflected 
in the growing tensions and instability 
of many homes. Lack of support by the 
home and community for the schools 
in their attempt to maintain good dis- 
cipline makes the problem more diffi- 
cult. 

During a ten-year study of school 
discipline — which included visits to 
over 800 schools in 32 states, inter- 
views with more than a thousand ad- 
ministrators and teachers, and 4000 


student-answers to questions relative to 
school discipline — certain factors and 
practices within the schools which effect 
the standards of discipline were noted. 
(The criteria for determining “good 
discipline” included: courtesy, respect 
for private and public property, con- 
duct conducive to good working con- 
ditions or recreation, co-operation in 
maintenance of accepted standards and 
rules, and respect for adults, fellow 
students, etc.) 


Causes of Good Behavior 


The factors and practices included: 

1. Alert, competent and _ positive 
leadership on the part of school admin- 
istrators. 

Good discipline does not come nat- 
urally but as the result of continyal 
alertness and competent leadership in 
administrative offices. 
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One school visited revealed adminis- 
tration which recognized no serious 
problems of discipline. However, 57 
students indicated their greatest fear of 
being “shaken down” by certain mem- 
bers of a gang for lunch money. In 
another instance parents appealed to 
the police for assistance because a cer- 
tain gang was dominating the activities 
in their high school. The administra- 
tion had withdrawn so much from ac- 
tual contact with the problem of dis- 
cipline that it was unaware of what 
actually was happening. 

In contrast to these and similar sit- 
uations are those in which a good cit- 
izenship is being maintained in schools 
located in high delinquency areas and 
social tension centers. It was quite 
evident that in these schools the ad- 
ministrators and teachers were alert 
and competent. They worked con- 
stantly with students and parents in 
their attempt to keep high standards of 
conduct in their schools. School dis- 
cipline was not left to a few members 
of the staff but all were expected to 
participate and were constantly re- 
minded of their responsibility in main- 
taining it. 

2. An understanding of the adopted 
standards and rules, their origin, value, 
purpose, and their relationship to indi- 
vidual and group welfare and the edu- 
cational process. 


practices for developing 
good relationships 
and decreasing discipline 


Many of the rules and standards en- 
forced in schools observed were of them- 
selves unrelated and irrelevant to the 
primary objectives of the school or 
group activity. Others which were essen- 
tial in contributing to a good “climate” 
or conditions in which to work and 
study were not understood by teachers 
in some cases, and students in others. 
An understanding and participation in 
formulating standards, rules and desired 
behavior patterns, and their acceptance 
by those involved is an important step 
in establishing better teacher-student 
relationship in school discipline. 

3. Emphasis upon self-discipline on 
the part of all individuals in the group. 

This may seem too idealistic but the 
majority in our democratic society dem- 
onstrate daily that they can be relied 
upon to practice self-discipline if the 
rules or standards are reasonable and 
understood. When the individual recog- 
nizes that observance is for the greatest 
good for the greatest number and he 
understands the essential purpose and 
values in certain behavior patterns, he 
can be depended upon to make a sincere 
attempt to adjust. This will be more 
true if the individual feels that he has 
had a part in determining the standards 
and rules. 

Although the majority can be de- 
pended upon for self-discipline, the 
minority or often a very small percent- 


age can make the situation most diffi- 
cult. How to work effectively in such a 
way that the desired behavior pattern 
as well as good teacher-student rela- 
tionship will occur is the problem which 
faces the majority of administrators and 
teachers. In reply to the question of 
“What gives you greatest concern or 
worry as you plan for your first teach- 
ing position?” asked in interviews with 
3000 prospective teachers in the past 
four years, 2481 gave discipline as their 
greatest concern. Nineteen hundred sev- 
enty-four parents of 2400 who were 
critical of their secondary schools gave 
lack of discipline as one of their basic 
criticisms. One hundred four of the 140 
selected administrators questioned as to 
chief reasons for failure to recommend 
re-employment or dismissal of teachers, 
gave top ratings to terms which could 
all be classified in the broad sense under 
discipline. 

Critics of certain new courses, activi- 
ties, and methods introduced in second- 
ary schools seem to place great em- 
phasis upon the apparent lack of 
“discipline” attributed to these innova- 
tions. Often the entire school’s program 
is evaluated by certain individuals pri- 
marily by what they consider to be 
good behavior. Sometimes a careful 
analysis has revealed that a few non- 
conformists or problem cases have been 
selected by critics to use as a basis for 


faculty as well as student body. Courtesy, consideration, 
respect, professional dress and manner, and good speech 


were practiced by the faculty members. 


Standards and rules were subject to review and change 
but were enforced until changed by due process. 


problems... practices which 
apply to all schools, 
regardless of size, location, 
of composition of the 
student body — 


There was an understanding and apparent recognition of 
the purposes and values of the standards and rules in 
force by faculty and students. 


Emphasis was placed upon self-discipline by teachers 
and students. 


Good conduct and citizenship were characteristic of the 


The emphasis in treatment of all discipline cases was 
upon the individual involved and not the act. This repre- 
sents a significant change in law enforcement in our 
democracy in the past 50 years. Today society is more 
concerned with the transgressor than the crime. 


Students could expect fair but certain reprimand or 
punishment for violation of rules and standards. Teachers 
were confident that their colleagues were also trying to 
co-operate in maintaining standards. 


The punishments meted out were fitted to the individual 
rather than the transgression. 


Faculty and students co-operated in establishing, main- 
taining, and revising rules and standards. 


The program was challenging to all groups. 
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“Good discipline is essential to have good schools. . .’’ 


judgment of the entire group. Credit 
for the majority who practice self-disci- 
pline is not given because of the few 
who misrepresent or overshadow the 
good discipline of the majority. 

4. Methods of dealing with discipline 
cases. 

Although the problem cases, accord- 
ing to the estimates of administrators, 
teachers, and students in the school rep- 
resent only about three to five percent, 
they often consume a major portion of 
the class or activity time and the serv- 
ices of those responsible for guidance 
and student personnel. It is apparent 
that the constant trouble maker does 
not deserve or merit the class and ac- 
tivity time and services he now con- 
sumes in some schools. At the same 
time it is not possible to solve the 
problems by some methods now being 
employed. 

Methods used to deal with discipline 
cases observed or discovered in the 
schools visited range all the way to use 
of the rubber hose, paddle, slapping, 
whipping, and other forms of corporal 
punishment to an attempt to ignore the 
individual. It was interesting that cor- 
poral punishment, legal or not, was 
found more frequently where men 
teachers were in the majority. Among 
the men teachers resorting to corporal 
punishment, other than administrators, 
were physical education teachers fol- 
lowed by those in social studies. In 
some schools where corporal punish- 
ment was illegal it was administered 
after giving students a choice of punish- 
ments. Interviews with 24 students who 
had received corporal punishment re- 
vealed that a majority preferred it be- 
cause it was over with quickly. Three 
claimed they were used to it at home 
and school so they didn’t mind. In an- 
other school where a choice was given, 
two students informed us that you were 
considered a chicken if you did not 
select corporal punishment. 

It can be stated with little fear that 
any other study will prove that use of 
corporal punishment does not solve the 
problem of discipline. It quickly reaches 
the point of diminishing returns. 

The one form of punishment which 
students generally dread most but is 
more difficult to administer is segrega- 
tion. The trouble maker does not like 
to live alone and work with himself. 
When he is removed from contact with 
his gang, group, friend, or just others, 
he soon longs to be back with the group. 
The segregation which is most effective 
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is that in which the student does not 
eat lunch with the others or has no 
contact between classes or at dismissal 
time. One student subject to this type 
of punishment said, “I got so damn 
tired of myself that I decided to be- 
have.” School authorities should have 
the right to dismiss the perpetual trou- 
ble maker after all other methods have 
failed. It would also help if facilities 
were available for segregation not con- 
gregation of these trouble makers. 

This principle of segregation and 
periods of living alone might have a 
wholesome effect also in dealing with 
vouth delinquents outside of the school. 
The present practice of the “bull pen” 
permitting delinquents to congregate 
and associate in our jails often breeds 
rather than deters crime. The “peer 
group” approval is often more influen- 
tial than the threats or sentences of the 
courts. 

No general procedure fits all cases 
but this study indicates that corporal 
punishment is not the answer. Segrega- 
tion from others where possible seems 
to be most effective in the serious cases. 
It at least prevents the loss of time or 
services by the 95 per cent who are 
more deserving of our consideration. 

Basic to the solution of the problem 
of school discipline is an evaluation of 
the school’s program. Whenever the 
program was discovered to hold chal- 
lenge for all groups, discipline was a 
minor problem. Too often our programs 
are geared to one, two, or three of the 
groups within the school but not all of 
them. When the program holds chal- 
lenge for the gifted, superior, average, 
and slow learner, school discipline will 
become less of a problem. This requires 
competent administrators and teachers, 
adequate facilities, and community 
support. 


Students’ Rating of Discipline Practices 

Students questioned about the prac- 
tices which they believed created the 
best relationships mentioned the follow- 
ing in the order of their frequency: 

1. Interpreting the reasons and pur- 
poses of the rules 

2. Fairness in enforcement 

3. Treatment which recognized ma- 
turity of student 

4. Consistency in enforcement 

5. Enforcement without embarrass- 
ment whenever possible 

6. Observance of 
teachers 

7. Opportunity to 


the rules by 


participate in 


making rules in areas where students 
are capable 

8. Elimination of waste of time of 
the many for the need to discipline the 
few. Students believe some teachers 
spend too much time during the class 
period with discipline cases which 
should be taken care of at another 
time. 

9. Making the work so challenging 
that the students will be kept busy and 
interested 

10. Conduct on the part of the teach- 
ers which demonstrates competence in 
dealing with adolescents. Teachers who 
can win the respect of their students. 


Characteristics of Discipline Trouble- 
Free Teachers 


The following are the characteristics 
of teachers who have the least trouble 
with discipline in their classrooms: 

1. Competent in teaching area 

2. Knowledge of biological, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological characteristics of 
adolescents 

3. Sense of security in position, ad- 
ministrative relations, and parental and 
public relations 

4. Professional conduct, manners and 
appearance 

5. Sincere interest in adolescence and 
teaching. 


In Summary 


In summary of observations and com- 
ments by teachers and students, it is 
evident that good discipline is essential 
to have good schools and it is to be 
found in many schools and classrooms 
today. Practices which bring about 
better relationships are those not so 
much related to the punishment of the 
transgressors but in the methods of de- 
velopment and interpretation of the 
standards and the rules. Good conduct 
and good citizenship should begin with 
the faculty members. Competence on 
the part of teachers who have a feeling 
of confidence and security is basic im 
developing good relationships with stu- 
dents. Whenever punishment or disci- 
plinary measures are required they 
should be suited to the individual rather 
than the transgression. Fairness, con- 
sistency, and understanding should be 
characteristic of teachers in their treat- 
ment of disciplinary cases. Good disci- 
pline and teacher-student relationship 
is the result of intelligent, co-operative, 
continuing, and united efforts on the 
part of all staff members and student 
leaders. 
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expansibility 
Plan for 
program and 
population 
increases. 


durability 
Provide suitable 
design, good 
workmanship, 
and proper 
moterials. 


flexibility 
Make many 
areas serve 
many purposes. 


... attributes 
of advance planning 
to help delay 
school depreciation 


a wealth of material 
on many phases of — 


Valid formulas or measures for determin- 
ing maintenance and replacement budgets 
in schools are not easily developed. Neg- 
lected maintenance may hasten replace- 
ment needs and adequate maintenance may 
defer them. And maintenance and replace- 
ment, while related, are not easily com- 
bined into one factor. 

In considering such formulas or meas- 
ures for use by school officials, it seems 
desirable to establish a few basic concepts: 


1. Adequate maintenance to extend the 
use of school plants is one of the most 
important means that is now available to 
effect school building economy. 

2. The time to begin planning main- 
tenance is when the building is being 
planned, designed, and constructed. 

3. Building deteriorating and obsoles- 
cence are usually matters of degree and the 
rates will vary for different parts of the 
building. 

4. There is no valid rule-of-thumb meas- 
ure for when a building should be replaced. 


A. Purposes and Principles of 
School Plant Maintenance 


School plant maintenance refers prima- 
rily to those activities necessary to protect 
and to keep the plant serviceable. 


Reasons for Maintenance 

Some of the reasons for maintenance 
are: (1) To provide and maintain safe 
conditions and environments for the chil- 
dren’s well-being; (2) to maintain the 
school plant as an efficient educational 
tool, since maintenance contributes to edu- 
cational convenience and facilitates the 
total program; (3) and to preserve prop- 
erty values and to retard deterioration, 
thus providing a factor of economy. Ade- 
quate maintenance contributes to the 
plant’s aesthetic appeal, often an impor- 
tant factor in public appreciation, interest 
in, and support of the public schools. 


Reasons for Replacement 


One of several reasons why school build- 
ings are or should be replaced is obsoles- 
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Maintaining and Replacing Schools 


cence, The term “obsolescence” may have 
several applications. A building may be 
obsolete for the program even though the 
structure doesn’t show marked deteriora- 
tion. If a building cannot be adapted to 
serve the needs of the program and to pro- 
vide the facilities needed for safe, health- 
ful living, it may be necessary to abandon 
or replace it regardless of the condition of 
the structure. Physical deterioration is an- 
other factor in obsolescence. This is usu- 
ally a matter of degree. Obsolescence may 
be a result of reorganization, pupil central- 
ization in some other spot, population 
shifts, or other factors which make use of 
the building undersirable or uneconomical. 
In short, the building may not be needed 
where it is. Criteria for replacement will be 
considered at the close of the discussion. 


B. Building Deterioration and 
Maintenance 


Deterioration Is One of Degree 
School buildings are not like the “one 
hoss shay.” They don’t run up to a certain 
day and then fall to pieces. 
Deterioration of schools is 
degree: 


one of 


1. The exposed exterior surfaces or the 
skin of the building may give way much 
sooner than certain other parts and, if not 
properly maintained, may cause general 
building deterioration. One of the paint 
companies has aptly phrased this in saying, 
“Save the surface and you save all.” The 
interior surfaces may also deteriorate rap- 
idly if not properly constructed and if not 
properly maintained. Hence either main- 
tenance or renovation care of the interior 
surface may be needed soon. 

2. In most buildings mechanical systems, 
including the wiring, lighting, heating, 
plumbing, etc., may give way and need 
replacement parts or general overhauling 
one or two times during the life of the 
building. 

3. However, the skeleton or framework, 
including the foundations, major walls, 
etc., of a good building may last for 150 
years. Maintenance programs should be so 
designed that they preserve and extend 
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the lives of those parts which deteriorate 
most rapidly so that the school district 
may realize maximum value from the total 
investment. 

4. This rate of deterioration will vary 
with the type of construction, the types of 
material used, the types of surfaces, the 
use of the building, climatic conditions, 
and the quality of the maintenance that 
has been carried on. 


A Cycle of Deterioration 


While there is no one criteria of deteri- 
oration or maintenance that applies to all 
buildings, there seems to be a cycle of 
deterioration and of maintenance needs: 


1. When the building is first completed 
some minor adjustments may be necessary. 

2. After the first five or six years there 
seems to be a need for a touch-up, some 
repainting, some caulking, and some ad- 
justments of parts. 

3. Coming up to a 15- or 20-year cycle 
there may be need to renew certain ex- 
terior surfaces. This often happens for 
roofs and for certain other exposed parts. 
It may also be necessary to replace or 
renew certain interior surfaces. 

4. Then at the 25- to 30-year cycle some 
replacement and readjustment of the build- 
ing’s mechanical system may be necessary. 
Sometimes it is necessary to replace boilers 
or other heating parts and if roofs have 
not been replaced at the 15- or 20-year 
period, this may be necessary at the sec- 
ond period. 

5. Again at about 35 to 40 years it may 
be necessary to give a second major over- 
haul of the building. This may call for the 
replacement of some floors. Oftentimes it 
requires the replacement of stair treads. 
Sometimes exit or exposed doors may need 
to be replaced. Sometimes it may be neces- 
sary to replace exposed cornices, windows, 
etc. 


C. Advance Planning as a 
Factor in Maintenance and 
Replacement 


School plant programs should be planned 
to provide the facilities needed for the cur- 
rent and anticipated educational program, 


to provide the facilities needed for pupil 
comfort and protection, and to provide 
such service for a long period of time. As 
indicated previously, it is not possible to 
erect new buildings everytime there is a 
program change. 


Steps for Advance Planning 

Several steps might be taken to make 
certain in planning new facilities so that 
the building: 


1. Is properly located for the commun- 
ity and is the type of school to serve the 
anticipated program. This makes it desir- 
able to determine the type of school 
needed at each location and whether the 
school will be in demand for a long time. 

2. Has a site ample in size and in facili- 
ties to care for the current and anticipated 
program for the type of school planned. 
Probable changes (as from an elementary 
to a junior high school) should be con- 
sidered and site sizes and facilities made 
adaptable for such changes. 

3. Is planned for adaptability to possible 
or anticipated program changes. Frequent 
changes in interior arrangement and some- 
times exterior face lifting are common in 
commercial buildings. Dynamic educational 
programs are ever changing, and buildings 
should be adaptable to changing programs 
without too much effect on the basic struc- 
ture. Such flexibility or adaptability con- 
tributes to maximum utilization and ulti- 
mate housing economy and may delay 
obsolescence. 

4. Is expansible so that it may be ex- 
panded if necessary to a predetermined 
optimum or maximum size in order to 
care for program and population increases. 

5. Has “stable” construction from suit- 
able design, good workmanship, and proper 
materials which help provide durability. 
This involves planning and budgeting for 
the initial construction cost and for up- 
keep. 

Acceptable utilization and longevity are 
important factors in the ultimate economy 
of the school plant. It is obvious that 
many buildings are abandoned for other 
reasons than for structural failure or de- 
terioration. Adequate planning may help 
delay or prevent such abandonment and 
depreciation. 











D. Building Design and 
Construction as Factors in 
Maintenance and Replacement 


Many factors affect building deteriora- 
tion. The types of design and construction 
may affect maintenance and replacement 
programs. Proper attention to design and 
construction may facilitate maintenance, 
help defer replacement, and contribute 
to school plant economy. The type of 
maintenance and the condition of the 
building may be factors in district financ- 
ing and in the educational value of the 
building. 


Exteriors 

Exterior walls, foundations, roofs, and 
various attachments exposed to moisture 
and weather conditions may show deteri- 
oration from such exposure. It is feasible 
to mention here only a few of the areas 
where proper design and construction may 
help retard such depreciation. Good foun- 
dations and stable walls of durable ma- 
terials with no cracks, well-fitted joints, 
and moisture resistance, should help delay 
deterioration. Roofs of most any type may 
contribute to maintenance problems. Roof 
failures may contribute to wall and in- 
terior damage and deterioration. Parapet 
wall flashing, cant strip protection, and 
copings protect against moisture intake. 
Roof materials should withstand weather- 
ing for long periods of time. A limit on 


some exterior attachments such as dor- 
mers often contributes to maintenance 
ease. 

Gutters and downspouts should get 


water off the roof and away from the 
building. Ample scuppers (if any) for the 
anticipated load and antifreeze downspout 


heads with suitable overflow may be 
essential. 
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Interior Surfaces 


It is desirable that interior surfaces pro- 
vide a pleasing appearance, may be easily 
maintained, and are durable. 

Floors may present many naaintenance 
problems. Since they are important to 
building utility and appearance they should 
be durable and easily maintained. Provide 
ample bases for all floors and protect wood 
and some composition floors from mois- 
ture penetration, 

The interior wall surfaces should be 
easily cleaned and maintained. Rough po- 
rous wall surfaces may increase the clean- 
ing and maintenance costs. It is often 
economical to provide impervious wain- 
scots in corridors and in toilet rooms. With 
the growth of air conditioning, it may be 
necessary to study wall permeability as a 
factor in moisture control. Use trim that 
is easily cleaned and maintained. Where 
desirable, cove the corners or angles where 
floors and walls meet. 

Building ceilings are important factors 
in building maintenance and operation. 
Ceiling panels should be firmly fixed to a 
suitable background. Acoustical ceiling ma- 
terials should be of types that can be 
painted without destroying their sound 
control value. Provide nonabsorbing ceil- 
ings in toilet rooms. 


Millwork and Other Trim 

Proper selection and installation of mill- 
work is essential. Exterior doors, windows, 
and other exterior trim should be of a 
type that will stand weathering. Wood 
sash should be well-seasoned and properly 
set. Provide suitable caulking where 
needed. Protect exterior doors from 
weather damage. Hang doors so that the 
active leafs cannot serve as levers to help 
break the hinges. Free swinging doors 
should be fitted with ‘stops. Baseboards 
and finish trim should facilitate cleaning 


proper attention to design and construction 
may facilitate maintenance, help defer 
replacement, and contribute to school plant 
economy. Examine in the light of 
suggestions below and at the right your 
specifications for exteriors, interiors, 
millwork and trim, building service systems, 
hardware, etc. 


and maintenance. Where glass breakage 
is probable, the installation of small panes 
may reduce replacement costs. Protect ex- 
posed metal trim where needed. 


Special Rooms 

The design and construction of certain 
special rooms and areas may be important 
factors in maintenance and maintenance 
costs. Toilet and shower rooms should have 
impervious floors and lower walls, these 
floors should be easily cleaned. Provide for 
hose flushing when needed. Use toilet stall 
partitions that resist pupil damage. Gym- 
nasium walls, at least to shoulder height, 
should be of a type that may be cleaned 
easily. Swimming pools should be arranged 
for easy cleaning, draining, and servicing 


Building Service Systems 

Building service systems usually deteri- 
orate before the building structure and 
proper attention to design and construction 
facilititate maintenance and replacement 
programs. 

The heating system often creates main- 
tenance problems. Furnaces and _ boilers 
should be located to provide access for 
cleaning, repairing, or replacement. Allow 
for needed expansion. Pumps should be 
accessible. Provide suitable support for 
pipe lines, adequate clearance and drain- 
age in heat tunnels. Avoid burying corro- 
sive heat lines in walls or concrete floors 
A recent report indicates that a certain 
million dollar high school faces a major 
task of replacing corroded and leaking 
heating pipe lines buried in floors and 
walls. 

Defects in plumbing and sanitary instal- 
lations are numerous. Buried inaccessible 
lines, clay tile drains with joints unpro- 
tected against root penetration, enameled 
iron fixtures, corroding floor drains, and 
poorly anchored toilet room fixtures are 
samples of problems facing maintenance 
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men. Cut-off valves should be accessible 
and of good quality. 

Electric service, including the wiring, 
lighting, power, etc., should be designed to 
provide dependable service over a period 
of years. Wiring sizes should be ample to 
carry the anticipated load. Ample outlets 
may reduce the need for overloading cer- 
tain lines. Lighting fixtures should be 
easily cleaned and serviced. Segregate aux- 
iliary service wiring. Provide ample fusing 
with master switch control, except for such 
bypassing as may be necessary for auto- 
matic signals. Wiring diagrams should be 
coded and recorded. 


Building Hardware 

Building hardware should be selected 
carefully (not necessarily on a price basis), 
properly installed, and of a type that is 
durable and can be maintained easily. The 
weight and strength of closers, checks, 
stops, exit devices, etc., should be ample 
for the job to be done and should provide 
controlled positive action as needed. Mas- 
ter-key locks should be used insofar as 
feasible. Similar types of hardware for 
various buildings may facilitate economi- 
cal maintenance and replacement. 


Custodial Service Facilities 

Adequate custodial service is essential to 
economical maintenance. Provide facilities 
for cleaning operations such as slop sinks, 
ample outlets, and tool storage as needed. 
Workshop space for most repairs and es- 
sential facilities for personal grooming are 
desirable. 


Modified Standardization 

Designers and administrators often ob- 
ject to standardization of the over-all 
school building design. This need not apply 
to a desirable modified standardization of 
component parts. A modified standardiza- 
tion could apply to hardware or to such 
as electric and plumbing parts. Modified 
standardization could facilitate repairs 
without maintaining excessive stocks of 
parts and need not be limited to a specific 
manufacturer. The use of a limited number 
of glass sizes might facilitate glass replace- 
ment. A recent survey of building main- 
tenance showed that one system replaced 
2400 panes of glass in a year. 


Grounds and Campus Layouts 

Suitable campus layouts may be impor- 
tant factors in economical maintenance. 
Control slopes and drains; arrange plant- 
ings to facilitate care. Provide ample hard- 
surfaced drives, walks, and parking areas. 


Miscellaneous 


There are numerous miscellaneous items 
of design and construction that may be 
important in maintenance or replacement. 
Pre-termite treatment, solid stair nosings 
and handrails where needed, and adequate 
vermin-proof storage for lunch services 
may be essential. 
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E. Organization for 
Maintenance 


It is often desirable to have some of 
the maintenance staff members advise on 
building design features that will facilitate 
maintenance. Building maintenance activi- 
ties should be started as soon as the build- 
ing is completed. Some minor adjustments 
may be needed to provide for adaptability. 
Building maintenance demands are not 
vocal and maintenance needs may be neg- 
lected. This may be costly in lack of school 
adequacy and in building preservation. 


Setting Up a Maintenance Program 


Best maintenance programs are probably 
a combination of adequate planning and 
years of growth. Set up a maintenance pro- 
gram by scheduling tasks and activities by 
years and by seasons during the year. 
Some tasks such as lawn care will be 
heavier during certain months of the year. 
The laying by of furnaces or putting them 
into operation may be scheduled for cer- 
tain times during the year. Some of the 
scheduling of maintenance may depend on 
several factors as the urgency, the size of 
the task, and access to the area involved. 
Some repetitive maintenance tasks should 
be set up in a recurring order. Some break- 
age or urgent repairs such as replacing 
broken glass should be treated as emer- 
gency maintenance. Schools may use a 
roving crew or depend upon the local cus- 
todial staff for emergency maintenance. 
Certain maintenance tasks such as floor 
surfacing, gutter and downspout repair, 
boiler adjustment, etc., are done periodi- 
cally or occasionally. An alert crew with a 
knowledge of the buildings and their needs 
can develop a program to care for special 
and cyclical maintenance that will obtain 
results with the best possible use of the 
staff. 


There are several approaches to the 
maintenance program: (1) all maintenance 
may be done by a special school staff; (2) 
all maintenance may be done by contract; 
(3) school staff and contract maintenance 
may be intermingled; (4) use a special 
school staff for most tasks but call in local 
journeymen for special assistance; and 
(5) intermingle special school maintenance 
staffs with summer and other assistance 
from regular custodians. 


Many school systems establish a full 
maintenance staff with specialists in re- 
quired areas. Advance scheduling may be 
more easily done in the larger school sys- 
tems. In the smaller systems one specialist 
may need be capable in several areas. Few 
school systems contract all maintenance. 
Many schools develop a staff to do the 
bulk of their maintenance but contract 
major tasks like roof replacement. Some 
of the smaller schools systems develop a 
maintenance staff of a few key men with 
helper assistants to do the ordinary emer- 
gency and some of the regular maintenance 


tasks, such as floor surfacing, roof repairs, 
etc. For special tasks such as sewer or 
electric services, etc., they may call in a 
local journeyman on an hourly or daily 
basis. Some schools have a special mainte- 
nance staff which may include painting 
crews, head carpenter, etc., and the local 
building custodians often do emergency 
and minor repair work, and sometimes 
summer renovation and_ rehabilitation 
work. 

There is no one best method for all 
schools, but most schools follow some 
phases of the patterns outlined above. Re- 
gardless of the type of program developed, 
it seems essential that the local school offi- 
cials plan the maintenance in advance and 
then plan the budget to support such 
maintenance. 


F. School Plaint Maintenance 
(and Operating) Costs 


While schools should keep reliable main- 
tenance cost records, and it is essential 
to know all housing costs for various types 
of buildings, types of construction, etc., 
several factors make it difficult to main- 
tain comparable maintenance _ records. 
Some of these are: different ages, night 
use, climatic conditions, condition of 
grounds, types of controls, type of school, 
type of construction, types of service sys- 
tems, organization of maintenance pro- 
gram, and district’s financial condition. 

Public schools are not operated for 
profit and many schools do not maintain 
current building-cost or present-value rec- 
ords. Maintenance cost records based on 
square feet, or area measurements, have 
not proved comparable for the various 
regions or districts. A few cities do main- 
tain area cost data for internal use. At- 
tempts to measure maintenance costs as 
a percentage of building values break 
down as the buildings age, and as main- 
tenance is stepped up or deferred in keep- 
ing with local financial conditions. In 1949 
Herlihy reported in School Business Af- 
fairs on maintenance costs in a few cities 
that ranged from 1.68 to 3.79 per cent of 
original cost with a median of about 2.5 
per cent for this limited group of cities. 

Lacking other reliable comparable data 
many schools measure maintenance (and 
operating costs — included here since they 
are often intermingled on a time and ma- 
terials basis with maintenance) costs at a 
percentage of total current costs or as so 
much per pupil in A.D.A. Many schools 
are now using this as a comparative meas- 
ure. It is not perfect but is probably the 
most usable now available. Several condi- 
tions should be observed. Limit to current 
expense — the total costs can be distorted 
by varying capital outlay expenditures. A 
national basis as summarized in an office 
of Educators Biennial Survey includes 
some schools with little maintenance or 
maintenance costs. Hence projections on 


(Concluded on page 49) 





Berwyn’s 


Comprehensive 


High School 


ROY C. TURNBAUGH 


Principal, J. Sterling Morton, 
West, High School, 
Berwyn, Ill. 


“What do we need to do the specific educational 
tasks in this community in the best or most prac- 
tical way?” was the guiding question in planning 
Berwyn’s new J. Sterling Morton, West, School — 


J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, serv- 
ing the Illinois communities of Berwyn, Cicero, Forest View, 
Lyons, McCook, and Stickney, is one of the large suburban 
high schools which have pioneered in establishing an Amer- 
ican pattern of comprehensive services for all youth. Mor- 
ton’s Orthopedic Department was among the first to es- 
tablish a complete program for the physically handicapped 
in 1924. Her Junior College is the second oldest public 
junior college in Illinois. Morton has continuously operated 
a system of ability grouping in her classes for more than 
40 years. 

While bending continuous effort toward establishing serv- 
ices for students with all kinds of abilities, interests, and 
needs, Morton was compiling a unique record of another 
kind. The residential areas served by the school are on the 
immediate west boundary of Chicago and were undergoing 
in the 1920’s and ’30’s the kind of phenomenal expansion 
now being experienced by many of her outlying neighbors. 

Tremendous growth, depression, World War II building 
restrictions, and difficulty of securing a site followed upon 
one another to keep Morton students on staggered shifts for 
more than a generation and make the Morton plant one of 
the most intensively used school buildings in America. 


A Second High School 


Morton’s long-standing commitment to a comprehensive 
program and the unique experience of the Morton staff and 
community influenced the planning of the new J. Sterling 
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| Main entrance to the J. Sterling Morton, West, High School, One reading room of the library suite, which includes 

| | Berwyn, Ill. A. J. Zelenka and Associates were the architects and two large reading rooms, office, workroom, listening 

, engineers. Allen R. Moore is superintendent of District No. 201 room, periodical storage, and two conference rooms. 
in Berwyn, Ili. Study halls are adjacent to the suite. 





—" 


Corridor wall of a typical classroom showing the glass panel Outside wall of a typical classroom, showing a-v vene- 
(above tackboard) which permits corridor illumination. tian blinds, fluorescent light, acoustical tile ceilings, etc. 
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Morton West High School when a 35- 
acre site was secured in Berwyn in 
1952. | 

The board of education had had an 
intensive survey of the school made by 
the University of Chicago in 1948. A 
Committee on Administrative Reorgan- 
ization appointed to advise the board 
in 1953 included Professors Van Miller 
and C, W. Sanford of the University of 
Illinois and Maurice Seay, then of the 
University of Chicago. They advised 
the board on organizational factors to 
be considered as educational operations 
expanded to a second site. These stud- 
ies influenced the design of Morton 
West by helping to indicate services 
that could be consolidated in one build- 
ing or the other in the interests of 
efficiency. 

The University of Illinois Office of 
Field Services was retained to advise 
the board of education and the admin- 
istrative staff while the building was 
























































being planned. The board selected a lo- 
cal architectural firm, A. J. Zelenka 
and Associates. The planning process 
was directed by Superintendent Allen 
R. Moore, now completing 36 years at 
Morton as teacher, department head, 
assistant superintendent, and superin- 
tendent. Planning procedures made ex- 
tensive use of a veteran faculty, 85 of 
whom have served the district for 20 
years or more. 

This background helps to explain 
some of the distinctive features of the 
building, which now houses 2441 pupils 
in grades nine to twelve and serves 
many vital activities of the 6400 high 
school and college students of the en- 
tire district. Key personnel were com- 
mitted to the necessity of serving all 
students well. Years of operating in an 
atmosphere of good levels of school 
financial support but cramped building 
space had cultivated an attitude of 
seeking educational solutions within a 


framework where goals were held in 
common with other good schools but 
methods were frequently sharply tail- 
ored to local conditions. 

Throughout the process of planning, 
constructing, equipping, and occupying 
Morton West the question asked was 
not the general, “Is this good educa- 
tional design?” but the more specific, 
“What do we need to do the specific 
educational tasks in this community in 
the best or most practical way?” 


Distinctive Characteristics 


Some of the distinctive characteristics 
of the building are these: 


1. A finger-wing arrangement in two 
stories permits separation of areas de- 
voted to different kinds of learning ac- 
tivities and close co-ordination of the 
whole without waste of site area. 

2. A strongly departmental flavor ap- 
pears in space allocation and arrangement. 

3. An arrangement of related areas, en- 
trances, and pull-down gates makes after- 
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The art laboratory 

has facilities 

for simultaneous work 
with the widest variety 
of artistic media. 








Berwyn’s machine shop: one course in a well- The teaching-demonstration center of the school’s 
developed i-a program. foods laboratory. 


—The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Serving community needs, J. Sterling Morton Morton's language laboratory has 34 students’ 
was the scene of the Brunswick stockholders’ booths for audio study of a variety of modern 
meeting which included classroom tours. languages in a modern approach. 
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The school’s spacious auditorium foyer separates the auditorium and the 
student cafeteria, providing space for students to mingle and relax. 


The boys’ gymnasium 
has a unique folding 
wall (shown open at 
the right of the view) 
which opens into the 
field house. Folding 
bleachers can face 
either exhibition area. 


Serving student physical education and adult recreation needs, Morton’s 
pool has a moisture-proof acoustical ceiling and underwater lighting 
which adds to instructional convenience and safety, respectively. 
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hours use of selected areas convenient and 
easy to supervise without disruption of 
cleaning schedules. 

4. An approach to flexibility is shown 
principally through a wide variety of in- 
structional spaces with different kinds of 
specialized facilities, rather than through 
multi-use rooms. 

5. All laboratories — science, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and foreign lan- 
guage emphasize a real work station 
where the student can learn by doing, 
rather than by watching or “taking turns.” 

6. All academic rooms are ample in 
size (averaging over 760 square feet), 
ample in light and light control (includ- 
ing darkening for visual education), ample 
in tackboard and chalkboard, and equipped 
with flexible furniture. 

7. An unusual arrangement of gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pool, and fieldhouse makes 
each station a distinct teaching station 
without overlapping. The boys’ gymnasium 
floor is not in the fieldhouse but above 
locker areas and therefore higher than the 
fieldhouse, permitting some of the basket- 
ball seating to serve as a  fieldhouse 
“balcony.” 

8. An arrangement of music, auditorium, 
little theater, drama classroom, and art 
laboratory makes shared use and close co- 
operation among the creative and perform- 
ing arts easy to achieve without sacrifice 
of any area. 

9. Inclusion of conduit for closed circuit 
television and a small TV studio provides 
for expansion of a traditionally strong and 
varied audio-visual program. 

10. Principal’s office, general office, 
teachers’ mailboxes, registration and rec- 
ords, assistant principal’s office, attendance 
and student control, guidance center, and 
testing room are closely related and joined 
by an interior corridor, making it easy to 
co-ordinate all of the school’s resources on 
the problem of an individual student. 

11. In equipping the building top prior- 
ity was given to the equipment used by 
students in instructional activities. 


Unique Planning 


The new Morton West has attempted 
to apply the unique experience of the 
J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College and the communities it 
serves to create a new plant designed to 
serve proudly for many future years. 
Morton West was planned, without ex- 
travagance, for function, durability, and 
ease of maintenance in an area where 
labor costs are high and where the 
building is expected to be used very 
intensively. 

A brief summary of the cost break- 
down: site, $171,000; stadium and 
fields (completed in 1955), $1,391,607; 
construction contracts, $7,300,680; and 
equipment, $785,406. The total cost 
was $9,648,693. 

Because of the extent to which these 
facilities are used by other high school 
and junior college students of the dis- 
trict, it is very difficult to make a “per- 
student” or “per-square-foot” cost anal- 
ysis that would be meaningful if com- 
pared with other school buildings. & 
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A Better Way to Registration, 
Scheduling, and Reporting 


Use of simple-to-operate sorting and punching equipment 
is this school’s way to speeding up routine tasks — 


R. G. ERNST 
Vice-Principal, Lutheran High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Student use a simple, compact machine which 
batch grooves marginal notches for coding 
information on the face of the keysort cards. 


In seeking a better way to manage reg- 
istration, scheduling, and grade reporting, 
we at Lutheran High School had three 
basic objectives in mind: (1) a more 
efficient method of recording registration 
data, as it would later affect scheduling, 
(2) a prompter means of grade reporting, 
with elimination of annoying transcription 
errors, and (3) a method that would lend 
itself to the transference of data to perma- 
nent records. 

After a year’s experience with our new 
system, a Keysort punched card setup, 
we're very happy with the results. Con- 
flicts in scheduling have been practically 
eliminated; parents of our 1000 students 
are receiving grades within 24 to 48 hours! 
And there’ve been many welcome and 
unexpected side dividends from our sim- 
ple-to-operate punching and sorting equip- 
ment (which takes up, incidentally, only 
the corner of one desk —and still leaves 
plenty of working room). 

At Lutheran we use two keysort rec- 
ords: the registration card and a multiple- 
part Waxspot keysort grade report. 


— Royal McBee Corp. 


The Registration Card 


The registration card carries on its face 
and back the usual, essential data about 
the student, except the information repre- 
sented by the marginal holes: grade, 
courses, activities, etc. 
Using this quick and accurate system 
for schedule analysis, we know how many 
students wish to take English IV, for in- 
‘ , by an insert of our sorting needle 
pag Bdge boon to coat plan- Keysort grade cards are filed in a compartmentalized “tub” and are 
ning. A woman teacher who feels (from readily available at all times for periodic processing. 
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a discipline standpoint) that she can han- 
die only so many boys knows promptly 
that next year her section will have 17 
girls and 7 boys. 

Our schedule, prepared by means of 
these registration cards, tells us how many 
of each multiple-part waxspot grade report 
cards to prepare. There is such a set pre- 
pared for each subject a student is tak- 
ing. We addressograph the face informa- 
tion such as the student’s name and code 
number, subject, room, instructor, and 
period, This is also all marginally punched 
in the multiple card set. The top copy 
of the set goes to the instructor for his 
class list and the remaining copies are 
for recording grades of each period, with 
the exception of the last, a heavy manila 
copy, which becomes a permanent record. 

The procedure of our system is this: 
keysort all sets by teacher, period, and 
student; remove the top copy, eliminating 
the necessity of typing class lists; key- 
sort sets by student and file until the first 
grading period arrives when the sets are 
sorted by subject, teacher, period, and stu- 
dent and given to the appropriate teacher 
for grading. When the teacher enters a 
grade for the first reporting period, that 
grade is simultaneously recorded on the 
copies below — since blocks of waxspot on 
the back of the various copies make that 
possible. The school’s record is preserved 
(without, again, any danger of transcrip- 
tion errors) when that copy is detached 
and sent home to the student’s parents. 

The report cards are stored in a com- 
partmentalized tub file. At grade report 
periods the cards are placed in piles for 
each teacher. The teachers pick up their 
report cards on Friday and return them 
graded the following Monday. To bring 
the various grade report sets together for 
mailing home, we keysort to the student 
code number and the cards fall neatly into 
place. This sort brings all cards, regardless 
of subject, into alphabetical order. 


Hidden Bonuses 


As indicated, there are many “hidden 
bonuses” in the Lutheran system. For in- 
stance, if there is an urgent phone call 
for a student, or a message to be con- 
veyed, we know at any hour where to 
locate that student. Also, we hope to learn 
something about that matter of grading 
as related to individual teacher judgment 
by keysorting out instructors by grades 
to obtain valuable faculty conference ma- 
terial. This system also eliminates the 
student temptation to “beat” a report card 
home and change a “D” to “B,” since 
that change would have to be made for 
each grading period. The supplementary 
student clerical help, under this system, 
do not have the time or opportunity to 
examine other students’ grades. And lastly, 
our system brings teachers and parents 
closer together since each subject report 
card bears the name of the instructor as 
an invitation for discussion. 

All of us, under the direction of prin- 
cipal E. F. Eggold, believe our system is 
the ultimate in speed and simplicity of 
operation. It is economical to install and 
maintain. To operate it, we have two 
secretaries supervise senior students with- 
out difficulty 
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A New Suite for the 
Des Moines Board 


Moving from a board room built in 1921 
to their new 1959 meeting place was the 
pleasant experience of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, board of education. The new oak 
paneled board suite of three rooms is in 
the administration section of the new 
Technical High School in the downtown 
area of Des Moines. The 21 by 51 main 
board room has a V-shaped, specially de- 
signed and constructed table, recessed fluor- 
escent lighting, chalk boards, bulletin 
boards, and map rail for displaying charts. 


There is room for 100 visitors in the main 
meeting room and to the left of this area 
is a 27 by 30 section that may be opened 
by a folding door for extra seating for 
visitors. A 24 by 27 kitchen-conference 
room with a built-in wardrobe, a wash- 
room, a kitchen unit and two conference 
tables completes the board suite which also 
serves as a meeting quarters for the ad- 
ministrative staff and P.T.A. council meet- 
ings, according to Dr. Robert W. Denny, 
administrative assistant. 
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Members of the Des Moines, lowa, board of education include from 

left to right: James Brammer; Frank Burns; Dr. Harry Dahl; Herrold 

Mann, board secretary; Mrs. Charles Cownie, president; Dr. John Harris, 
superintendent; Joseph Brody; Mrs. Rolland Grefe; L. L. Daubert. 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Conflicts Between 
School Districts 
and Municipalities 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


A not infrequent source of school law 
litigation involves real (or imagined) con- 
flicts in the statutory authority assigned to 
a school district or to the municipality 
within whose geographical confines the dis- 
trict boundaries may happen to fall. 

One of the pertinent legal principles 
invariably applied by the courts in such 
controversies might be stated as follows: 
School districts, even though coterminous 
with municipal boundaries, are local gov- 
ernmental units governed by a board of 
education. As such, they are separate, dis- 
tinct, and free from the control of the 
municipal governing body except to the 
extent the education law provides other- 
wise. 

In any particular controversy other legal 
principles might also apply. This, of 
course, would depend on the nature of the 
specific issues in question and on the con- 
stitutional or statutory enactments in exist- 
ence at the time. In general, however, such 
additional principles will usually be found 
to be complementary to the one stated 
above. 

A more detailed examination of two 
recent decisions relating to this area of 
school board operations should be of value 
to board members. Involved in these cases 
were: (1) the condemnation of a site for 
a school building; and (2) the proposed 
reorganization of an existing school dis- 
trict. 


Condemnation for School Purposes 


In the first? of these cases the Menlo 
Park, Calif., school district, on July 3, 
1957, commenced an eminent domain ac- 
tion in which it sought to condemn nine 
acres of property within the town of 
Atherton. Atherton was one of the munici- 
palities included in the Menlo Park school 
district. 

‘Town of Atherton v. Superior Court of State of 
California et al. In California Court of Appeal (1958). 


Cited as 324 p.2d 328 in the West National Reporter 
System, 
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On June 24, 1957—some nine days 
earlier —the Atherton city council had 
adopted an ordinance which, in substance, 
prevented any property in the town which 
was zoned for residential purposes from 
being used “for the purpose of public 
buildings including, but not restricted to, 
schools.” 

Since the property sought by the school 
district was zoned for residential use, the 
condemnation sought was thus in direct 
violation of the June 24 municipal ordi- 
nance. 

In the suit— brought by the town of 
Atherton — to have the condemnation pro- 
ceedings halted the lower court had ruled 
against the municipality. This judgment 
was here being appealed. 

In the present decision the Court of 
Appeal first pointed out that the basic 
issue in question was whether a munic- 
ipality (Atherton) had the power to pro- 
hibit, by ordinance, a school district 
(Menlo Park) from acquiring a_ public 
school site. Such authority, if valid, would 
in effect assign to the municipality the 
power to zone public school sites. 

The opinion then went on to emphasize 
three significant points of general applica- 
tion: (1) “the public schools of this state 
are a matter of statewide rather than local 
or municipal concern; their establishment, 
regulation and operation are covered by 
the [State] Constitution and the state 
Legislature is given comprehensive powers 
in relation thereto”; (2) school districts 
are agencies of the state for the local 
operation of the state school system; and 
(3) since the public school system is of 
statewide concern its supervision is to be 
controlled by enactments of the legislature 
rather than by regulatory ordinances of 
local government units. 

Turning then to the specific question 
here at issue the opinion said: “[Since] 
the construction and maintenance of a 
school building is a sovereign activity of 
the state, it is obvious that the location 


and acquisition of a school site is neces- 
sarily and equally such an activity. [While 
a municipal] planning commission may 
recommend concerning the location of a 
school site the ultimate determination of 
the site is in the school board.” 

“The principle is that the state, when 
creating municipal governments does not 
cede to them any control of the state’s 
property situated within them, nor over 
any property which the state has author- 
ized another body [in this instance the 
local school board] to control.” 

Therewith the court rejected the claim 
that the municipality could, by ordinance, 
prohibit a school district from acquiring 
a public school site. 


Reorganization of School District 


In the second case? the Borough of 
Westwood, N. J., adopted a resolution re- 
questing the county clerk to print upon 
the official ballots to be used at the gen- 
eral election the question, as a nonbinding 
referendum, “Should any action be con- 
sidered to effect a deconsolidation of the 
consolidated school district of Westwood 
and Washington Township?” 

A suit brought to set aside the resolu- 
tion as “a prohibited intrusion in school 
district affairs” was decided in favor of 
the borough in the lower court. This 
judgment was here being appealed, 

In its decision the present appellate 
court held that the cited question did 
constitute a prohibited intrusion in school 
affairs “by a body which has no business 
inter-meddling with them in the slightest 
degree except as the legislature has per- 
mitted.” 

In arriving at this decision the court 
made the following comments of interest 
to school board members: (1) the New 
Jersey statutory scheme for public educa- 
tion here applicable provided for “the 
distinct separation at the local level of the 
public school system from other govern- 
mental functions”; (2) “the fact that the 
borough is the collecting agent for school 
district taxes does not give the [borough] 
the slightest basis for intrusion in school 
affairs . . . directly or indirectly”; (3) the 
legislative scheme of separation of school 
district from municipal governing body has 
“for one of its principal objects the very 
sound policy of keeping partisan pelitics 
out of the administration of local public 
education as far possible. That aim is 
certainly broken down when a referendum 
on a school question is placed on a gen- 
eral election ballot’; and (4) “the seg- 
ment of the borough’s population favoring 
deconsolidation is not without proper 
means to raise the question and have it 
determined. [Candidates] for the .. . dis- 
trict board of education can run for office 
on that issue and if there is ultimately 
elected a majority of the board favoring 
such action, the board can take steps to 
attempt to secure legislation or otherwise 
resolve the problem fairly and in an ap- 
propriate manner.” St 


‘Botkin v. Mayor and Council of the Borough of 
Westwood et al. In New Jersey Superior Court, Ap- 
pellate Div. (1958). Cited as 145 A.2d 618 in the 
West National Reporter System 





WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Reducing Juvenile 


The need for schools and other youth- 
serving agencies throughout the nation 
to strengthen their programs for pre- 
venting and coping with juvenile crime 
is attracting a good deal of attention in 
Washington now. 

The prospects of federal assistance for 
“action-research” to find new and better 
ways of meeting juvenile delinquency 
problems have brightened with the 
emergence of legislation from the House 
Subcommittee on Special Education 
chaired by Representative Carl Elliott 
(D., Ala.) following extensive hearings. 

In a display of bi-partisan unity, 
Representatives Dominick Daniels (D., 
N. J.), Robert Giaimo (D., Conn.), 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (R., N. Y.) and 
John LaFore (R., Pa.), have introduced 
identical measures to the subcommittee 
bill placed in the legislative hopper by 
Chairman Elliott (H. R. 7335). 


Provisions of H.R. 7335 


This legislation would authorize $5,- 
000,000 annually over a 5-year period 
—- about 1.5 per cent of the direct cost 
of juvenile crime — for expenditure by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in helping finance the cost of 
projects to discover, develop, evaluate, 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of 
techniques and practices for the preven- 
tion, diminution, and control of juvenile 
delinquency, including practices for the 
training of personnel. 

Under its provisions school districts, 
as well as states, counties, cities, uni- 
versities, and private nonprofit organ- 
izations, would be eligible to submit 
suitable projects. 
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Delinquency 


These would be evaluated by a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Juvenile De- 
linquency consisting of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 12 
recognized authorities in this field ap- 
pointed by him. The Council would pass 
on all applications for financial aid pro- 
posed. The projects would be judged in 
terms of their promise for making a 
substantial contribution to the solution 
of juvenile delinquency control prob- 
lems across the nation. 

Provision is made for periodic dis- 
semination of the findings of the indi- 
vidual projects, the techniques they use, 
and new methods they developed. An 
annual report to Congress and an over- 
all evaluation of the contributions of 
the whole program at the end of five 
years is also required. 

Holding that the time has come to 
take this initial step at the national 
level “to crack the advancing trend to 
juvenile crime,” Congressman Elliott 
foresees that this relatively small in- 
vestment of federal funds may yield 
rich dividends in conserving human 
values as well as property. “Our nation 
has realized wonderful results from sim- 
ilar demonstrations and research proj- 
ects in the fields of public health, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and education,” he 
reminds, 

Except for minor language changes 
the reported bill (H. R. 7335) is sub- 
stantially the same as the measure 
Congressman Elliott introduced early 
in the present (86th) Congress (H. R. 
3464) and which Senator Lister Hill, 
Chairman of the full Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and Sen- 


ELAINE EXTON 


ator Joseph Clark (D., Pa.), the Chair- 
man of its Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, have co-sponsored (Senate 
bill 694). 

In announcing the public hearings to 
be held before his subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Clark said that he was encouraged 
by “the outpouring of support for such 
legislation which has come from work- 
ers and organizations in this field” and 
that he hoped it will continue. 

Pointing out that “thousands of au- 
tonomous projects to deal with delin- 
quency have sprung up all over the 
country, but as yet the participating 
groups have limited contact with each 
other and cannot benefit from each 
other’s experience,” the Senator de- 
scribed the Federal Government’s role 
as that (1) of providing a sense of di- 
rection and a mechanism for exchange 
of information and co-ordination of ef- 
forts and (2) of encouraging basic re- 
search that will produce some order in 
the welter of conflicting theories and 
interpretations. 

He paid tribute to the impressive 
record accumulated during the past 54 
years by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee through its Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency (first 
headed by Senator Hendrickson, then 
by Senator Kefauver, and now chaired 
by Senator Hennings) whose studies 
have laid the groundwork for the legis- 
lative activities of his subcommittee. 


Other Congressional Proposals 
Besides the sponsors of the Elliott- 

Hill-Clark bills featuring the project ap- 

proach popular with professional work- 
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ers which appears to have the best 
chance of passage at this writing, sev- 
eral other members of Congress have ex- 
pressed their interest in the juvenile 
delinquency problem by introducing 
measures of their own. 

These include Senator Hennings, with 
co-sponsors Kefauver, Carroll, and 
Langer (S. 765 and S. 766), Senator 
Humphrey (S. 1090). Senator Javits 
(S. 1341), Representative Edith Green 
(H. R. 772), Representative Catherine 
May (H. R. 5345) and identical bills 
by Rep. Addonizio (H. R. 319), Rep. 
Roosevelt (H. R. 4649), and Rep. 
Zelenko (H. R. 1084). 

Some of these bills have as their focus 
the grants-in-aid to states formula which 
has been highlighted in recent delin- 
quency control bills, including the 
Kefauver-Lehman bill which passed the 
Senate in 1956 on the last day of the 
session. Certain of the others, for ex- 
ample, Senator Hennings’ S. 766 and 
Representative Green’s H. R. 772 place 
their emphasis on the training of per- 
sonnel through fellowships, stipends, the 
expansion of training facilities at col- 
leges, and special institutes. 


Inter-Agency Co-operation 

In another Congressional develop- 
ment, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s Report on the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare budget 
for the fiscal year 1960 “calls upon the 
National Institute of Mental Health to 
use such portions of the increased 1960 
funds as may be necessary to undertake 


a most careful and thoughtful study of 
what can and should be done in future 
years in the field of juvenile delin- 


” 


quency,” adding “it assumes that the 
Children’s Bureau can also participate 
under its existing authorities.” (In fact, 
the Children’s Bureau does not have au- 
thority to make grants and contracts for 
research conducted by nongovernment 
agencies, and Congressman Elliott’s bill 
[H. R. 7335] is designed to fill this 
gap.) 

The Appropriations Committee’s re- 
quest is prefaced by these introductory 
paragraphs: 

“While juvenile delinquency may 
seem to some to be peripheral to 
medical and biological research, it is 
apparent to this committee that many 
of our scientists are, as they should be, 
increasingly turning their attention to 
study of the behavioral sciences. Such 
studies should include inquiry into the 
psychological, emotional, and environ- 
mental factors leading to deviant be- 
havior in youth. From such knowledge 
can come means for preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 

“Tn the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare we have the 
Children’s Bureau and the National 
Institute of Mental Health, both with 
interest, experience, and resources in 
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the fields of child behavior, child wel- 
fare, and child psychology. It would 
seem that a collaborative effort by 
these two agencies, one oriented to 
research in behavioral, psychological, 
and psychiatric sciences, and the other 
oriented to research in sociological sci- 
ence with emphasis on child welfare, 
could lead to methods for helping re- 
duce the tragic social burden that 
juvenile delinquency represents.” 


The Rise in Youth Offenses 


Also emphasizing the importance of 
stepping up preventive efforts are the 
latest government statistics which not 
only show that juvenile delinquency 
rates are rising steadily and youth par- 
ticipation in crime is growing both in 
size and seriousness, but that the num- 
ber of children in the delinquency ages 
(10-17) is rapidly increasing. 

Describing the delinquency rise as 
“unfortunately very real” and not com- 
pletely a result of better reporting 
procedures, Children’s Bureau Chief 
Katherine Oettinger points out that 
youthful court delinquency referrals 
have been increasing for nine consecu- 
tive years, more than doubling between 
1948 and 1957, until in the last-named 
year they involved an_ estimated 
500,000 children. During that same 
year (1957) more than a million other 
children were brought to the attention 
of the police because of some behavioral 
episode whose cases were disposed of 
by the police themselves. 

The proportion of the nation’s chil- 
dren involved in delinquency has also 
been climbing, the increase in the 
number of cases coming before the 
juvenile courts being almost five times 
as great as the increase in child popu- 
lation of juvenile court age during the 
years 1948-57. 

What may be anticipated in the im- 
mediate years ahead with regard to the 
number of delinquent youth? By 1965 
there will be an estimated 30 million 
children in the United States in the 
delinquency age group (10-17) —a 
third more than in 1957, Mrs. Oettinger 


told a Congressional Subcommittee, 
stating: “If juvenile court delinquency 
cases continue to increase at the same 
rate as they have since 1948, then by 
1965 the juvenile courts will be hand- 
ling delinquent children at an annual 
level of about a million cases . . . 

“Even if the rate remains fixed at 
the 1957 level,” she continued, “juvenile 
courts will be handling delinquent chil- 
dren at an anual level of about 800,000 
cases per year by 1965.” And the 
Bureau of the Census estimates that 
by 1970 there will be approximately 
50 per cent more boys and girls aged 
10 to 17 than in 1957, 


Juvenile Arrests 


According to the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports Bulletin for 1957 issued by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
while young people under 18 account 
for only 12.3 per cent of the arrests 
for all age groups, aproximately 47 per 
cent of those arrested for major crimes 
are juveniles. 

In their report of arrests in cities 
across the nation in 1957 — the latest 
year for which this data is available — 
almost 68 per cent of those arrested 
for auto theft, 55 per cent of those 
arrested for burglary, and 26 per cent 
of those arrested for robbery were 
under 18 years of age. 

An estimated 740,000 juveniles were 
arrested for violating the law that year, 
or one out of every 30 youngsters. 
Although the population in the 10-to- 
17-year-old group increased only 22 
per cent during the years 1952 to 1957, 
juvenile arrests in the reporting cities 
went up 55 per cent in this same period. 

Not only do the FBI reports disclose 
that the offenses being committed by 
young people are characterized by more 
violence and more contempt for law and 
order than in previous years, but they 
reveal that even greater increases in 
juvenile misbehavior are occurring in 
the smaller cities than in the large 
urban areas. Their reports from 1220 
cities for 1956 and 1957, for instance, 
show that arrests of young persons un- 
der 18 rose 16 per cent in cities under 
25,000 population in contrast to an in- 
crease of 8.1 per cent in the larger 
population centers. 


The School's Strategic Role 


How can this wastage of our nation’s 
youth resources be turned into creating 
the productive citizens America needs? 

Since juvenile delinquency takes many 
forms and springs from varied causes, 
to successfully combat it requires a 
variety of approaches and a pooling of 
resources. But increasingly those experi- 
enced with the present-day attributes 
of this phenomenon are recognizing the 
strategic position of the schools as well 
as the home in delinquency reduction. 
as the home in delinquent reduction. @ 
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Surveying 
the 


School 
Scene 





Topics of Board 

Policy Manuals 

In written policy manuals, what 
subjects are covered? Here's a 
digest of a survey of topics con- 
sidered in typical manuals . . . 


In a recent Office of Education bulletin of 
“Characteristics of Local School Board Policy 
Manuals,” prepared by Dr. Alpheus L. White, 
assistant superintendent in local school admin- 


istration, the following subjects in written 
school board policy manuals were reported as 
covered: 

1. In the area of board of education bylaws 
—~ selection of board members, orientation of 
board members, travel expenses and compensa- 
tion, resignations of board members, dismissals 
of board members, board functions and duties, 
board officers, board committees, board meet- 
ings, school board associations, and develop- 
ment and use of policies. 

2. General administrative organization, 
board-superintendent relationship, board-staff 
relations, and in the area of personnel policies 

employment processes, job requirements, sal- 
aries and related benefits, professional growth, 
and personnel placement changes. 

3. In the area of school management — 
school schedule, records and reports, instruc- 
tional materials, school system publications, 
teaching methods, classroom management, re- 
search and surveys, money drives, contests, 
and concessions and business enterprises. 

4. In the area of pupil personnel admin- 
istration — admission, assignment, classifica- 
tion, attendance, pupil progress, discipline, 
pupil safety and protection, and graduation. 
5. In the area of the educational program 
objectives of education, scope of program, 
grade organization of schools, curriculum, spe- 
cialized instructional services, student organ- 
izations and activities, and supervision and 
evaluation. 

6. In the area of curriculum problems — 
curriculum organization, exceptional children, 
required courses, required instruction, refer- 
ences to specific subjects, references to special 
activities, experiences out of classrooms, and 
curriculum revisions. 

7. In the area of auxiliary services — health 
program, lunch program, and transportation 
program. 

8. In the area of business management — 
financial accounting, maintenance of property, 
supply and equipment management, budgetary 
procedures, securing funds, construction of 
buildings, insurance, purchasing sites, and sale 
and lease of property. 

9. In the area of school-community rela- 
tions— use of school property, interpreting 
school activities, selling and advertising on 
school property, citizen complaints, public 


DICKINSON BOARD PROMOTES IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


As one way to improve instruction, the Dickinson, Tex., board has 
approved a series of in-service meetings of all district administrators 
with Dr. Milo E. Kearney, professor of education at the University of 
Houston, who served as consultant. The meetings have helped to pro- 
vide an adequate instructional program for the gifted child. Members 
of the board shown above are, from left to right: V. T. Malin; Richard 
Alexander; H. E. Jackson, president; S$. Ward McCollough; Clint Wolston; 
A. J. Magliolo; H. E. Allspach; and O. J. Baker, superintendent. 


hearings, visits to schools, gifts and donations, 
and relationships with local governmental 
agencies, citizen committees, civic groups, and 
neighboring school districts. 


Washington, D. C. 

Extends Track Program 
Successful experiences with four- 
track ability grouping in Wash- 
ington has prompted extension 
of a three-track program in the 
grades and in the junior high 
school... 


A plan to set up a three-track system of 
ability grouping in District of Washington 
elementary and junior high schools is being 
considered by the board of education. Super 
intendent Carl F. Hansen asked the board to 
study the plan for September use. 

The plan sets up a basic sequence for men 
tally retarded pupils and slow learners who 
are now assigned to classes called “atypical,” 
“occupational,” “opportunity,” and “overage.” 
A regular program would enroll the ma- 
jority of pupils working at about the proper 
grade level and showing no unusual problems 
An honors sequence, with opportunities for 
accelerated learning in advanced work would 
be provided for outstanding pupils. 

The plan represents an extension into the 
lower grades of the tracking principle now 
in its third year at the senior high level. 

There a four-track program includes a reme- 
dial basic track, a general course for students 
not planning to go to college, a college- 
preparatory course, and a tough honors se- 
quence. 


Upgrading the 

Curriculum 

How one board has “toughened 
up” its post-Sputnik curriculum 
by requiring more and heavier 
credits ... 


“Toughening up” its curriculum, the Lake 
County school board, Tavares, Fla., has ini- 
tiated the following requirements: 

1. In the academic area a student must 
have 22 credits to graduate, including 4 years 
of English, 3 years of science from biology, 
chemistry, physics, physical science, general 
science; 3 years of mathematics from general 
math, algebra I, algebra II, plane geometry, 
trigonometry; 3 years of social studies from 
civics, world history, American history, prob- 
lems of democracy; 2 years of foreign lan- 
guage from Spanish, Latin, French; 2 years of 
physical education, and five electives. 

2. In the general area, required subjects 
are 3 years of English, 2 years of science, 2 
years of math, 2 years of social studies and 
2 years of physical education. The student in 
the general area must have 20 credits in order 
to graduate with nine electives, according to 
Superintendent L. J. Jenkins. 
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Administrator 
Salaries 


What are school administrators paid? A 
recent NEA survey of 1958-59 administrative 
salaries of 176 urban school districts (of 
30,000 to 100,000 population) indicate the 
median maximum salaries of supervisors with 
M.A. degrees is $7,695, and with highest level 
of preparation, $7,925; the median for con- 
sultants is $8,400 and $8,878; the median for 
co-ordinators is $8,535 and $9,117; the 
median for assistant superintendents is $12,- 
139 and $12,426. 

The medians of indexes of maximum sal- 
aries for elementary school supervising prin- 
cipal is 1.25 for an M.A. degree and 1.23 for 
highest level of preparation; the median for 
junior high school principal is 1.34 and 1.32; 
the median for senior high school principal 
is 1.50 and 1.46. 


Survey on In-Service 
Custodian Training 


Under the direction of Mr. Jarvis Barnes, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Atlanta, 
Ga., a survey has been made of the scope 
and general character of the custodian in- 
service training conducted in 25 large city 
school systems. 

Mr. Barnes concludes from the information 
received, that the following seven character- 
istics are found: 

1. The beginning custodian is assigned for 
at least one year to work under the direction 
of a good, experienced custodian. During the 
same period, he is expected to carry on the 
in-service study which the school system pro- 
vides 

2. The instructors of custodians of the in- 
service training are members of the school 
plant supervisory staff and outstanding cus- 
todians are required to assist in the instruc- 
tion 

3. The course is conducted during the school 
year, and ranges from 30 to 50 hours in 
length. A typical arrangement is 25 two-hour 
sessions, meeting weekly in the evening. 

4. No pre-employment training requirements 
are required. However, during the first year 
of employment, the new custodian is required 
to satisfactorily pass the prescribed course. 
Thereafter, it is optional for him to take a 
course as a refresher or as background for 
promotion 
5. The custodian trainee is given for use as 
a text and reference a handbook outlining 
local school maintenance policies and custodial 
techniques 

6. No approval of the local courses is asked 
by the State Department of Education. 

7. In some communities, the local vocational 
school provides the classroom space for con- 
ducting the course. If a course is not offered 
in the vocational school where other janitors 
and custodians are instructed, the school 
custodians are trained in some centrally lo- 
cated school administration building 


Sabbatical 
Leave Trends 

A survey of sabbatical leave policies con- 
ducted by the Ventura, Calif., Union High 


School District has indicated the following 
trends in the school districts queried: 
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1. 83 per cent granted sabbatical leaves, 83 
per cent for study and 55 per cent for travel 
also. 

2. 31 per cent have board rules which limit 
the percentage of teachers who may be on 
leave each year. 

3. 55 per cent of the districts compensate 
those on sabbatical leave at half of salary and 
14 per cent at regular salary minus substitute 
pay. 

4. 65 per cent of the system’s teachers on 
leave advance on the salary schedule. 


New Gymnasium 
Game 


The popular game of hockey has been 
adapted for indoor, year-round use in the 
gymnasium. Mr. Charles A. Gray, director of 
Athletics, Blackburn College in Carlinville, 
Ill., originated the rules and equipment for the 
activity which, whenever it is played, is “the 
most popular indoor sport of the physical 


— Hillyard Chemical Co. 


education program.” Equipment includes one- 
inch, three-feet-long dowels, padded on each 
end, a deck tennis ring, and cages — scrap 
wood goals of varying dimensions. Six men 
and eight women, with frequent substitutions, 
form the teams. For free information, includ- 
ing a full set of rules and a detailed descrip- 
tion of equipment, write: Hillyard, Floor-O- 
Scope, St. Joseph, Mo. 


directions 


Addressing the education workshop of the 
annual meeting of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, Dr. Paul Woodring, consultant to 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
noted the following trends in education: 

1. Educational television will bring some 
of the best teachers of the nation to millions 
of children. 

2. The present ladder system will be re- 
placed by a more flexible arrangement so that 
each child can advance at his own best rate, 
probably in an ungraded primary unit. 

3. At the secondary level, students will be 
grouped on the basis of ability in each sep- 
arate subject. 

4. The content of some subjects, notably 
mathematics and science, will be greatly al- 
tered and brought up to date. 

5. Some of the larger high schools will be 
broken up into smaller units of about 400 
students each on a single campus with “com- 
mon-use” facilities. 

6. Some large administrative units may be 
broken up into smaller units, each with its 
own board. 


trends 


in 


administering 


the 


schools 





SCHOOL FIRES IN 1958 


American schools and colleges made progress 
in combating major fires during the past year, 
a report just released by the National Fire 
Protection Association of Boston indicates. 

The cost to U. S. and Canadian educational 
institutions of 17 “large-loss” fires — those 
with individual losses of $250,000 or more — 
came to more than $6,500,000 during 1958. In 
the previous year 19 such fires did close to 
$7,500,000 worth of damage. 

The cost in human lives was over 12,000, 

The Chicago school fire of last December, 
which took 94 lives, is not included in this 
record because property damage was less than 
$250,000. 


in American education 


» 


7. Some of 
consolidated. 

8. There will be a great 
mentation with class size. 

9. College enrollments will 
next ten or fifteen years. 

10. There will be an acute shortage of col- 
lege teachers, and this will lead to new meth- 
ods of instruction, and perhaps a more limited 
curriculum. 


the smaller schools will be 


deal of experi- 


double in the 


11. Teacher education will be absorbed into 
the main stream of American higher educa- 
tion. All teachers will get a liberal education 
plus a year that combines professional prep- 
aration with an extended internship in the 
public schools. 

12. The self-contained classroom will grad- 
ually disappear and several varieties of team 
teaching will emerge. (The team will include 
a co-ordinating leader, a career teacher, a 
classroom teacher, interns or apprentices, 
teacher-specialists, and teacher-aides and sec- 
retaries to relieve teachers of nonprofessional 
duties. ) 
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MORE CARE INDICATED 

NEWS reports of court judgments awarding substantial dam- 
ages to superintendents dismissed by boards of education, 
and accounts of out-of-court settlements favorable to super- 
intendents about to be discharged, have been more frequent 
in the past two years than in a full decade before 1957. Two 
regrettable details unfavorable to the boards of education 
seem usually to be present in such cases: (1) The superin- 
tendent has been dismissed for insufficient causes; (2) The 
board has not followed the statutory procedures necessary 
in all cases even when serious failure can be charged to the 
man under fire. 

The basic reasons why a school board legally can, and 
morally should, dismiss its chief executive can readily be 
ascertained by any board member. The board’s lawyer can 
find the legally accepted degree of incompetence and the 
types of neglect; the literature of school administration is 
not without rather frank statements of principle and prac- 
tice. And the time, the nature of the hearings, the kind of 
final statement of grounds for dismissal before the end of a 
contract — all these data are available in the school laws of 
the several states and in the rules of many state boards of 
education. Before a dismissal is undertaken, the members of 
a board should weigh the effects of their action on the schools 
and on the community. No dismissal is possible without 
serious disturbance of morale among the teachers and super- 
visors. Parents and citizens and especially the press, even 
though they accept the board’s action as necessary, can’t 
help wondering about the efficiency of the schools and their 
relations to a better citizenry. 

The time to tackle the problems of a superintendent who 
may be failing in some respect, is when the first mistakes 
are being made, near the beginning of the man’s term. It is 
then that misunderstandings and differences of opinion and 
viewpoints on policy and procedure should be cleared up. 
Co-operation, mutual understanding, and a genuine desire 
to be of help to the superintendent should be a part of the 
creed of every school board member. 


A BETTER BASIS OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
A NUMBER of university schools of education and organ- 
izations of school business officials are engaged in promoting 
better school business administration through the education 
of students of education who hope to get administrative jobs 
upon graduation. At present the important activities are 
largely limited to college workshops, and short lecture courses, 
and to the encouragement of advanced research studies by 
graduate students. Except for a small number of men who 
have had practical experience in educational business ad- 
ministration to which they are able to add a sound scholar- 
ship in the theory of education and of such areas as econom- 
ics, Management, and political economy, the university staffs 
can now offer little basic instruction in the theory of general 
school business administration, finance and budgeting, pur- 
chasing, school planning and construction, building mainte- 








nance and operation, and accounting. In several, if not all 
of these areas, much of the theory, legal practice, and every- 
day know-how must be taken from basic theory and practice 
in basic economics, business management, political science, 
public accounting, etc. 

It is to be feared that much of the in-service education of 
school business executives has not risen above the repetition 
of experience reported by instructors and workshop leaders. 
Valuable as a knowledge of experience of the right kind 
may be, it will not make for progress on the part of partici- 
pants unless it is reinforced with statements of sound theory. 
And this theory must come from the schools or departments 
of economics, political science, business management, etc. 
Certainly, it must all be slanted to the educational situation 
and must contribute to the educational purposes of the 
schools; otherwise, it will be completely futile and harmful. 

Genuine progress in school business administration is essen- 
tial if the schools are to progress in this period of stress. 
New standards of economy and efficiency must be set up and 
met if the schools are to meet the growing needs due to the 
creeping inflation, the new programs in science and mathe- 
matics, and the growing competition among public govern- 
mental departments for the state and local tax dollars. 


PORTLAND BOARD RECOGNIZED 

THE board of education of Portland, Ore., has received a 
citation for community service from the City Club of Port- 
land for “its distinctive contribution to the principles of 
progress and responsible public administration.” The award 
is based on five points, only one of which has a peculiarly 
local application. The four chief policies and performances 
are essential for the success of any local school board in its 
development and conduct of an effective city school system. 
The City Club mentions as especially satisfactory the follow- 
ing items of success: 

“  . . its faithful adherence to a policy of conducting all 
its business in meetings open to the public; the standards of 
nonpartisanship, objectivity, and integrity it has established 
and maintained for the emulation of other public bodies, both 
locally and nationally; the initiative it has taken in such 
unexplored fields as education of the exceptional child and 
the assessment of high school curricula; the support it has 
given school administrators in their professional capacities.” 

It is especially gratifying that the citation mentions the 
objectivity and integrity of the board — qualities without 
which no school administration is effective. 


- +> 


Another conscious end in the mind of the modern educator 
could well be to produce the administrative type. America has 
been successful in producing good executives but the executive 
personality is not necessarily the administrative personality. An 
administrative personality must have by natural gifts strong 
sympathies with all kinds of temperaments. He must have the 
gift of reconciling clashing personalities. The administrator must 
be one who can be hospitable to many conflicting points of view 
and conflicting ideas and be able to reconcile enough of them to a 
workable program as to command allegiance of the group which 
he is working with. The administrative type is rare in modern life 
and must become a common type if a democracy is to really suc- 
ceed. In one sense, the administrator could be conceived of as 
the goal of modern education. He values the integrity of the 
individual beyond all other assets. He it is who makes democracy 
a reality in a hundred changing situations and without him democ- 
racy will fail. An executive gives orders of such kind and in such 
manner as to secure compliance from his staff. The administrator 
works out with that staff the program in advance to which they 
are all to devote their energies and loyalties. The method is quite 
different, and the results must be different in consequence. — 
M. H. Hedges, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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(Below, L) Main woodworking shop; 
(Below, R) Junior High shop; both 
areas floored with conventional 
strip Northern Hard Mapie flooring. 


Pedigo Useful Arts School, Pratt, 
Kansas; Thomas-Harris-Calvin, 
Wichita, Kansas, architects. 
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for school shop areas 
multi-purpose rooms 
gymnasiums 


versatile. 
NORTHERN 
HARD MAPLE 


Nearly all educators and architects have feet. So do 
most school pupils. Indeed, feet are so usual there’s 
an aphorism which goes: “‘to forget all but one of your 





Woodworking shop, Barrington School, 


Barrington, Ill. Architects, Perkins & Will, 
Chicago. Patterned floor of Northern 
Hard Maple, laid in mastic. Photograph, 
courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 


troubles, wear shoes that are too tight.’”’ Because it 
is so very foot-friendly Northern Hard Maple is 
the favorite modern school flooring. It’s warm and 
firm—a comfort to stand on all day. It’s bright, 


tight, tough-fibered, almost incredibly enduring, and 

is swiftly renovated. (““Always a new floor under- 
neath!’’) Important in shops—edged tools, dropped 

on Maple, aren’t dulled or ruined, 

and power-tool anchorage is sim- ™r. Har = ex- 
pler. Mr. Robert B. Harris of Pent nation-wide survey 
Thomas-Harris-Calvin, architects  ‘¢hree out of four Indus- 


. trial Education directors 
for the Pedigo Useful Arts School, gated they preferred 
expressed it succinctly: “‘... we feel hardwood over all other 
that Maple Flooring for shop areas °o™monly used shop floor 


; : P materials, except in Auto 
is the best suitable material.” Mechanics areas. And 


the nation’s great textile 
mills and bakeries use 
hundreds of acres of 
Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Multi-Purpose Room, St. Mary's School, fs Suite 588 
Hammond, Ind. Architects, Bachman ’ 35 E. Wacker Drive 
& Bertram, Hammond. Conventional Chicago 1, Ill. 


strip flooring of Northern Hard Maple. ‘ 
See Sweet @—13j-MA—and write for new MFMA Specification 


Manual and list of laboratory-tested, MFMA-approved floor finishing products. 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 6) 


ever, that “Television is not a panacea that 
will cure all the ills of American education or 
solve all its problems. . . . But if it is wisely 
and imaginatively used, television can play a 
major role in broadening and enriching the 
education of American students at all levels 
of schooling.” 


FAUBUS UNMOVED BY SCHOOL 
DEFEAT 


Governor Orval E. Faubus, on May 27, 
said that the result of the school board recall 
election had not altered his policy of total 
resistance to desegregation. 

Mr. Faubus denied that the removal of 
three white supremacists on the board showed 
a willingness of the community to accept in- 
tegration as the price for reopening the four 
high schools he shut down last September. 

Little Rock has not voted for integration 
yet, he asserted in answer to a question. 


DETROIT SHIFTS PUPILS 


Extensive shifts of pupils in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, schools, recommended by Superintendent 
Samuel M. Brownell as a means of reducing 
class sizes and preventing over-crowding of 
elementary and junior high schools, were ap- 
proved by the Detroit board of education. 

The changes will permit organization of 
some needed special education classes, tem- 
porary changes in the use of some instruc- 
tional areas, and the erection of eight trans 
portable buildings. To avoid half-day sessions 
in one area 700 children will be transported 
to schools in which there is surplus classroom 
space. The situation, due to an increase of 
4000 new enrollments, is expected to be cleared 
up by September, 1960, or 1961, when new 
buildings will be available. The board has 
under way a $90,000,000 construction program 
to be completed in five years 


FILM ON SCHOOL PLANNING PRODUCED BY U. S. STEEL 


A new “how-to-do-it” motion picture, titled “Plan for Learning,” has 
been produced by the United States Steel Corporation. Planned as an 
aid to school boards, administrators, and architects in getting new 
schools approved, designed, and built, the film tells the story of how 
one school board handled the challenge of providing classrooms in 
co-operation with parents, taxpayers, teachers and administrators, and 
the architect. The half-hour long, 16mm. film suggests solutions to 
problems that are plaguing school officials and overcrowded school 
communities from coast to coast, by answering typical questions that 
arise in typical situations. In color and with sound, “Plan for Learning” 
is available free for showing from the United States Steel Corporation, 
Film Distribution Center, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Newest on the classroom scene! 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 


A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 


LINE ENCRAVING 


COLOR PROCESS 


notice a marked improvement in working conditions 


with a unit like the “Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 


HALF TONES 


Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 
generous with work space — economical with space 


requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit 


.. easily 


adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 
side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


american desk manufacturing co. 
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AND ART STUDIO. 


C18 W. WINNEBAGO 5&1. 
MILWAUKES 5, WISCONtIA 
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Plastic Panels Control 


Sunlight 


Two novel applications of translucent, 
reinforced plastic panels help control sun- 
light at the recently completed Albert 
Schweitzer Elementary School in Wayne, 
Mich. Both applications, specified by archi- 
tects Yamasaki, Leinweber and Associates, 
depend upon the unique light diffusing and 
transmission qualities of this flexible ma- 
terial 

The school’s corridor is covered with 
white translucent panels “bowed” to a 
10-feet radius mounted on pipe supports. 
These panels shelter the walkway yet 
permit natural, glare-free illumination, 
eliminating the need for artificial lighting 
during the daytime. The panels are shatter- 
proof to resist the shock of weather condi- 


— Structoglas, Inc. 
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tions, flying rocks, baseballs, and vandal- 
ism. Maintenance costs are minimized, 
since the panels require little special paint- 
ing or finishing. 

Second, over the school’s large window 
areas are installed ‘“‘sunshades’”’ made of 
flat panes of the reinforced plastic in a 
soft green color. The panels are attached 
directly to steel tubing supports and 
mounted 20° from vertical to filter and 
so diffuse the sunlight to eliminate the 
need for shades in the classrooms. 


(For further information on the use 
of these plastic panels in schools, 
circle number SPI-4 on the Reader's 
Service Section, page 51.) 





two-ton 
circus star 
can’t 
harm the 
world’s 
strongest 
all-steel 
folding 


chair 


Strength...electrically welded tubu- 
lar steel construction. Comfort...con- 
tour designed seats and backrests. 
Easy folding...legs glide open and 
closed. Safety...self-adjusting hinges 
can’t slip. Finish...snag-free, chip 
and rust-resistant. In 11 new colors. 


Now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


Find tt Fast 


‘a The folding chairs 


| Yellow Pages 
} ____||For church, club, other group seat- 
“ing information, see Yellow Pages 
7 (CHAIRS, folding) or write: Shwayder 
Bros., Inc., Dept. AM-7 Detroit 29, Mich. ©1959 
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... and so is every child and 
adult ... with the revolutionary 


(iden 
Safety Paper Cutter 


First basic improvement in paper 
cutters in a century! Precision-cuts 
book and carbon paper, plastic 
sheets, light cardboards, even 
leather. 

@ IT'S 100%, SAFE! 

Cutting edge completely enclosed; 
no exposed blade. 

@ IT'S PRECISE! 

Holding material while pulling down 
cutter head is unnecessary because 
paper is pressure-locked . . . can't 
slip or fan out. 

@ IT'S VERSATILE! 

At one stroke, easily cuts multiple 
sheets of bond paper, or 25 sheets 
of carbon paper (in folder)! Built-in 
Protractor permits angle-cutting; 
horizontal and vertical rule guides 
aid in exact cutting. 

@ IN 4 PRACTICAL SIZES 

with cutting capacities of 12”, 18’, 
24” or 30”. Sturdy, functional, 
lightweight. Cut-out handle facili- 
tates carrying or hanging. Blade 
changing or replacement is simple 
and safe. 


At School Suppliers everywhere 





SAFETY CUTTER CO. 


Se iar CALIF. 
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| large-group 
small-group discussion. 


NEW BOOKS 


it Has Happened Here 


By Virgil T. Blossom. Cloth, 209 pp., $2.95. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y 
This is a factual account of the tragedy 





| which struck the public schools of Little Rock 
| following the resolution of the board of edu- 


cation in the spring of 1957 to introduce racial 
integration in the public schools. The author 
writes from the standpoint of the superintend- 
ent who initiated the original plan and who 
carried on the administrative battle which 


| finally led to the closing of the high schools 


by Governor Faubus. It is clear from the story 


| that integration would have followed in an 
| orderly way if outside influences determined 


to fight any and every plan of integration, 
and politicians anxious to retain their offices, 
had not fought against the admission of the 


| handful of colored children in the Little Rock 


Central High School. The leaders of the col- 


| ored race in Little Rock deserve criticism 
| for their insistence upon the immediate pro- 
| mulgation of the plan. In sending a tough 


battalion of soldiers into the area the federal 


| government did not help the matter. 


The election of May, 1959, which removed 
from office four members of the school board 
who had dismissed some 44 teachers and the 
election of four moderates to replace them, 
indicates that the community as a whole is 
anxious to restore the high schools and to 
do what may be necessary legally to keep 
them open. 

The author has come out of this mess with 
a well-deserved reputation for firmness, lead- 
ership, and tact in an impossible situation. 


Financing Public Schoo! Facilities 

By Clayton D. Hutchins, Elmer C. Deering, 
Albert R. Munse, and Eugene P. McLoone. 
Paper, 214 pp. Price, $1.50. U. S. Office of 


| Education. Supt. of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
This valuable study outlines (1) the legal, 


| local, state, and federal approaches to financ- 


ing new school facilities; (2) recent legal de- 


| velopment in financing public school capital 


outlay with emphasis on state programs; (3) 
local limitation and methods of obtaining 
funds through bond issues and other means; 
(4) state programs for aiding local school 
authorities; (5) state lending programs; (6) 
public school building authorities and other 
recent accomplishments. The study includes 


| complete recent statistical data on the outlay 


for school buildings in each of the states. 


Images of the Future 
By J. Lloyd Trump. Paper, 47 pp. The 


| Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
| Utilization of the Staff of the Secondary 
| School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, II. 


This pamphlet is intended to stimulate imag- 


| inative research and developments aimed at 


improving organization and staffing in second- 
ary schools. The secondary school of the fu- 


| ture will not have standard classes of 25 to 


35 students. Both the size of the groups and 


| the length of the classes will vary from day 
| to day. Methods of teaching, student group- 


ings, and teacher and pupil activities will ad- 
just to the purposes and content of instruc- 
tion. The school it is predicted will be 
organized around three kinds of activities: 
instruction; individual study; 


How Safe Is Your School? 
By M. R. Sumption and Basil Castaldi. 


| Paper, 11 pp., Office of Field Services, College 


of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

This valuable bulletin offers a check list of 
100 significant danger points in school build- 


ings. It is designed for the use of teachers, 
administrators, board members, and others in- 
terested in safeguarding school buildings 
against fire and disaster. 


Educating the Gifted 


Edited by Joseph L. French, Cloth, 555 
pp., $5.50. Henry Holt & Co., New York 17, 
This book of readings includes 69 articles 
prepared by present leaders, and by pioneers, 
in the movement for providing better educa- 
tional opportunities for the talented children 
in the United States. The book includes much 
research material as well as reports of early 
and current experiments in programming ele 
mentary and secondary instruction. Unques- 
tionably experience will determine the validity 
of some of the present theorizing and ex- 
perimentation here reported with enthusiasm 
and devotion. 


The Teacher and School 
Administration 

By Jefferson N. Eastmond. Cloth, 522 pp., 
$6.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 

This book is intended to familiarize the be- 
ginning teacher with the organization oi 
American schools and school systems and with 
the nature of the work carried on by ad 
ministrators and supervisors. The chapters on 
salaries, merit recognition, turnover, and ten- 
ure are excellent. The book emphasizes the 
widely promoted viewpoints of professional 
teachers’ and administrators’ organizations 


Does Better Education 
Cost More? 


Prepared by the Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. Paper, 44 pp., 50 
cents. National Education Association, Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 

This bulletin indicates that a higher quality 
of education is provided in school systems 
which spend a larger amount per pupil; lower- 
quality education is provided where smaller 
amounts are spent. Educational quality gen 
erally increases as measured in terms which 
research workers have employed thus far, as 
per pupil expenditure increases. Again, when 
communities spend more money on schools, 
they generally employ more and_ higher 
trained teachers. They provide better materials 
and other aids to teaching. They get better 
teaching, and the amount of schooling pro- 
vided is greater because longer terms are main- 
tained. There is better attendance, and stu- 
dents remain in school longer. The quality of 
the educational program and of teaching pro- 
cedures is generally rated higher by trained 
observers in the higher-expenditure school 
systems. 


Plumbing Fixtures for 
Educational Facilities 


By James D. MacConnell and Wm. R 
Odell. Paper, 43 pp., $2. School Planning Lab- 
oratory, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif 

This study prepared for the Plumbing Fix- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association provides def- 
inite recommendations on the size and ar- 
rangement of toilet rooms for kindergarten, 
primary and middle grade classrooms, and for 
high schools. Recommendations are also made 
for the toilet facilities in such special areas 
of the high school as homemaking, industrial 
arts, multiuse areas, administration suites 
The study includes surveys of sufficient num- 
bers of schools to develop common standards 
of use. Opinions of architects, custodians, 
plumbing inspectors, and school administrators 
were obtained to verify the findings. 


State School Legislation 1957 

By Arch K. Steiner. Bulletin 1959 No. 10. 
Paper, 189 pp., 70 cents. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

A summary of all enactments relating to 
public schools and colleges. 
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Why we feel Chevrolet leadership 


is especially important to you right now! 


You probably spend a good deal of time thinking about school trans- 
portation all year round. But we feel you'll be particularly in- 
terested in hearing Chevrolet’s story now—before another busy 
school year arrives to claim your undivided time and attention. 


I" won’T be long now before your vaca- 

tioning students head back to class— 
and you know better than we how busy 
you'll be getting ready for them. So 
we'd like to take time now to talk about 
Chevrolet. 

Throughout the nation, more students 
get to school on Chevrolet school bus 
chassis than any other make. Any admin- 
istrator whose school is presently oper- 
ating Chevrolet chassis can tell you why. 
Dependability, for one thing— proven 
Chevrolet durability and safety. Mini- 
mum requirements have been set up, of 
eourse, in the form of National School 
Bus Standards. But Chevrolet surpasses 
many of these minimums in vital areas; 
in extra tire capacity, for example, and 
in power, too. 


Economy of operation and maintenance 
is important, also, especially in these days 
of increasing school operating costs. This 
year, Chevrolet has enhanced its reputa- 
tion for going the farthest on a gallon of 
gasoline . . . and for spending the fewest 
hours in the repair shop. 

These are facts that you can prove to 
yourself. Talk to administrators whose 
school systems already use Chevrolet 
chassis. Compare your own records of 
Chevrolet performance and economy with 
those of other makes. Then visit your 
Chevrolet dealer, who will be glad to 
complete the picture with further sound 
reasons for Chevrolet’s long-standing 
leadership in school bus chassis sales. 
. .. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 


NO ROUTE’S TOO RUGGED! 
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How Your Journal Serves 


in Illinois 


“ ..’m Sure Your Publication 
Has Been Helpful Here...” 


Says Donald W. Dunnan, Superintend- 
ent, Springfield, Ill. 


“The American School Board Journal is the 
only publication which all members of the 
Springfield Board of Education regularly re- 
ceive. They often mention articles in your 
publication at Board meetings, and I’m sure 
it has been helpful here in creating a good 
School Board attitude in regard to many 
problems of the schools with which they 
deal. 


“We feel that our Board of Education here 
at Springfield is making educational his- 
tory. Reorganization of the curriculum, 
upgrading of school plant facilities ... 
with four new junior high schools just 
completed and one in construction . . . im- 
proved salary schedules and professional 


The most widely 


standards for all district employees, im- 
proved school-community relations have 
been brought about through outstanding 
leadership of the seven-man Board of 
Education headed by J. William Tobin, 
President.” 


read professional publication of 


school administration... 


the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Subscribe Today! » 
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School Administration in Action 


In Colorado 


“,.. Through Your Publication 
| Have Been Informed And 
Inspired As To What Is 
Necessary To Provide Good 
Schools . . .” 


Says Roy O. Frantz, Pueblo, Colorado, 
Board President And First Vice-Pres. 
National School Boards Association. 


“The American School Board Journal has 
been a great help to me during my tenure 
and relationship to the School Boards, locally, 
as well as on the State and National basis. 
I would state that as a member of the 
Board of Education for over 14 years, the 
American School Board Journal has been 
my ‘trade association’ periodical. Through it, 
] have been informed and inspired as to what 
is necessary to provide good schools, both 
personnel and as to facility needs.” 


“Our local Board and Staff of Pueblo School 
District No. 60 have found many practical 
and useful ideas from The American School 
Board Journal as we have built and equipped 
over 15 million dollars worth of new school 
facilities the last ten or twelve years.” 





If your entire board, superintendent and staff are not receiving the Journal, take this copy 


to your next meeting! Use the coupon below or postage-paid card in front of this issue to 
enter subscriptions. 





Gentlemen: _] Individual Subscription 


Kindly enter the follow- te L) 2 years $6.00 
ing subscriptions to the (_] Group Subscription Plan [] 1 year $2.75 
American School Board NAME ADDRESS 

Journal. 


| understand that to be 
eligible for a Group 
Subscription rate, at 
least THREE members of 
the board must sub- 
scribe. 





Supt. of Schools 


Board Pres. 





Board Member 
a Board Member 
Your board will be eee thier th 
billed when your Jour- 
nal leaves our office. 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





TAPE-PUNCH ACCOUNTING 


The Synchro-Monroe President is a versatile 
data-processing machine made by the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J 
As a by-product of its regular accounting pro- 
cedures, this machine simultaneously punches 
tape or cards. A simple plugboard arrange- 
ment enables the operator to produce IBM 024 
cards to be used in such record-keeping as 
payroll, accounts payable, accounts receivable, 
stock records, or Federal ledger. The tape 
punches designs so that every figure coded by 
the accounting machine is recorded on the 


Plug-In Data Processing 


tape. Any malfunction of the tape punch 
touches off a red signal on the control panel, 
and the accounting machine automatically 
stops. Any large business office without a data- 
processing system can use this as a regular 
bookkeeping machine until such a system is 
put into effect. Send for full information from 
the manufacturer. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0115) 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL PANEL 


A centrally located control panel automati- 
cally turns lights, heating and air conditioning, 
motors, audible signals, and other electrically 
actuated devices on and off. Made by Strom- 
berg Time Corp., Thomaston, Conn., the unit 
provides major cost savings for operating utili- 
ties in large schools and institutions. Two 
models are available: Scope-E, for electronic 
operation without special wiring, and Scope- 
W, for synchronous wired operation with 
system wiring. As many as 640 circuits, set 
to a ovredetermined time schedule, can be 
controlled by the unit’s four electronic fre- 
quencies. A calender control is provided to 
select or omit signals on a 12- or 24-hour 
period, Other features include manual control 
for each function on a circuit, and plug-in 
control compartments that quickly expand the 
system’s capacity. Scope can be installed as 
a flush or surface unit. Write for full details 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0116) 


ALARM CATCHES 
INTRUDERS UNAWARE 


A centralized sound surveillance system 
which detects intruders without warning them 
is the product of Bogen-Presto Co., Paramus, 
N. J., a division of The Siegler Corp. The 
Bogen Model MCR, Vandal Alarm System 


46 


effectively protects schools or institutions from 
the danger of intrusion. The system sounds 
an audible signal at a central station whenever 
the noise level in the building exceeds the 
normal quiet level. If the system is installed 
in a group of buildings, a visual signal indi- 
cates the building in which the quiet level has 
been exceeded. The unit has a built-in circuit 
to insure constant operation; any failure is 
immediately recorded, both visually and audi- 
bly. An accessory switching circuit, Model 
VAA-1, is for buildings with existing central- 
ized sound systems. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0117) 


SUN-RESISTANT GLASS BLOCKS 


A hollow glass block, tinted blue-green, is 
available from Kimble Glass Co., subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio. Called Shade 
Green, the block reduces sun brightness in a 
room, protects from solar-heat transmission, 
and presents a pleasant, cool appearance. The 
block is a result of a new research process, 
developed by Owens-Illinois, that permits both 
green and colorless glass to be drawn from 
one furnace at the same time. The Solar- 
Selecting line offers glass blocks in both 8- 
and 12-in. sizes and the popular decorative 
pattern, No. 30, in the same sizes. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0118) 


TWO NEW TYPEWRITERS 


Two models of typewriters have been added 
to the line of office equipment made by R. C. 
Allen Business Machines, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The “A” Model VisOmatic standard 
has five new features: an automatic bail 
which permits instant paper insertion with- 
out lifting or lowering the bail, a dual trans- 
parent card holder to enable the operator to 
type any place on a card, space lever, line 
finder, and ribbon tension control. Other fea- 


Manual and Electric 


tures are automatic visible margin set, balanced 
line spacing, half-space error correction, and 
margin justification, finger keyset tab, quick 
switch platen, and soft-touch key tabs 
Model “A” Electrite includes all features of 
the standard model, plus an electric shift 
which operates from either side of the ma- 
chine. Both models come in a choice of 
seven colors: green, yellow, gray, white, blue, 
and coral with pearl-white trim. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0119) 


COMFORTABLE OFFICE CHAIRS 


Contemporary styling marks the new line 
of office chairs from All-Steel Equipment, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. Decorator fabrics with Latex foam 


Styled for Modern Offices 


rubber cushioning make for attractive, restful, 
and comfortable seating. There are four styles 
of chairs in this line: the Syncro-Tils Posture 
swivel chair, a swivel arm chair, a side arm 
chair, and an armless office chair. These chairs 
have a no-tilt feature that prevents office mis- 
haps. The side chairs have wall-saver advan- 
tages which protect walls from mars and 
scratches. Send for full information 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0120) 


PREFABRICATED STEEL BLEACHERS 


A new line of portable, steel bleachers for 
athletic fields, social and industrial recreation 
areas, and military installations is made by 
Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. Type L 
bleachers are constructed in standardized five- 
row, 15-ft. long sections. More height can be 
obtained by joining additional sections to the 
original standard unit. Units and underframes 
combine strength and light weight for ease in 
relocation. The bleachers are available as com- 
plete sections or as stripped-down units con- 
sisting of steelwork only. Stripped-down units 
are ordered by users who prefer to fabricate 
seat and foot boards from lumber obtained 
locally. Complete units are furnished with 
sleepers on the bottom, keeping base mem- 
bers off the ground. Write to the manufac- 
turer for more information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0121) 


HEAVY-DUTY POWER MOWER 


Model 31 Spinaway power lawn mower is 
the latest product of Hal-Gan Products, Inc., 
of Elm Grove, Wis. Designed for maintenance 
of large areas, such as estates, schools, institu 
tions, and cemeteries, the Spinaway is powered 
by a 9-hp. engine equipped with forward and 
reverse gears. It has a riding sulky seat with 
tension spring arrangement for operator com- 
fort. A 1%-in. wide flat belt operates the 
rotary blade through large knurled and slotted 
pulleys. A deep throat with blade-generated 
suction pulls grasses or weeds upright so that 
the blade can do a clean cutting job. No cross 
cutting or redoing is Send for 
details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0122) 


necessary. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 46) 


TRAVELING CLASSROOM SHOWS 
SCHOOL HEATING EQUIPMENT 


The latest in school heating, ventilating, and 
air-conditioning units from Lennox Industries, 
Inc., Des Moines 5, Iowa, will be demon- 
strated in a special bus, which will tour the 
major school construction markets throughout 
the United States this summer. School archi- 
tects, school boards, and contractors will be 
able to view the the new equipment. The bus 
is divided into a heating compartment and 
simulated school classroom. Compact heating 
units, modular in design, take no more space 
that a clothes closet and can be adapted to 
any classroom—new or old. Heating and 
ventilating equipment has a low installation 
cost. If air conditioning is desired, a cooling 
coil can be inserted into the bookcase-type 
cabinet. Comfort Curtain air-distribution sys- 
tem discharges air along the entire outer wall 
of the classroom, covering the complete room, 
and preventing unhealthy cold drafts. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0123) 


REPRODUCES DRAWINGS 
ON STENCILS 


The Gestefax is a new electronic copier that 
will reproduce drawings, photographs, and 
office forms directly onto a duplicator stencil. 
The stencil is then immediately ready to re- 
produce as many copies as are desired. Proof- 
reading is eliminated because the stencil is an 
exact copy of the original. Produced by the 


An Office Print Shop 


Gestetner Duplicator Corp. of Yonkers, N. Y., 
this machine virtually eliminates the office 
typewriter as a means of composition on a 
stencil. It approximates the photo-offset dupli- 
cator so that, in a sense, any office can now 
have its own “printing department” since 
whatever can be composed on paper with pen 
and ink, scissors and paste pot, can now be 
run off on the office duplicator. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0124) 


LOW-PRICED FLOOR MACHINE 

A new floor machine has been designed for 
scrubbing and polishing small floor areas, up 
to 3000 sq. ft., where large, heavy-duty floor 
machines are not needed. The Super Service 
Port-Able, model 13, is made by National 


(Continued on page 48) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 
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for the 

best buy 
in school 
seating — 


9 
€ 


For truly modern 
design combined with 
comfort, convenience and 
durability be sure to see 
the Arlington school 
furniture line before you 
buy. Supplied in models 
and sizes for every 
student and classroom 
from kindergarten to 
adult. For complete 
information, write for 
Catalog 59. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY + Arlington Heights « Illinois 








. . the revolutionary new cooler that is 
mounted on the wall, off the floor 


Now, for the first time the Halsey Taylor Wall-Mount brings you a cooler without 
cleaning or maintenance problems. Since it’s mounted on the wall there are no 
corners or crevices to catch the dirt. And because all plumbing connections are 
within the cooler, the usual dirt-traps behind the cooler are eliminated. 

Stainless steel top is contoured for easy cleaning; wall face splash is an integral 
part of the top. Available in 3 sizes, 6, 11 and 16 gallons. 


Write at once for full information 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 
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For Efficiency, Economy 
and Lifetime Durability 


AMERICAN 


App 
EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 


DRESSING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


| a) 


my ma 

» Saws 
Se « 
Mt Z—\ 


HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock loop 
and number plate 


ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Faster, more 
thorough drying 
—accommodates 
all of a play- 
er's basketball, 
baseball or foot- 
ball gear. Hot 
dipped tinned 
finish protects 
against rust. 
Metal number 
plates to order. 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 








News of Products... 


(Continued from page 47) 


Super Service Co., Toledo, Ohio. It weighs 
only 43 pounds, and can be easily pulled or 
carried up and down stairs. The low-cost 
machine has a 13-in. brush capacity and is 
powered by a % h.p. motor. It features an 
adjustable handle that rotates a full 90° and 
a new cord carrying device. A full line of 
standard 13-in. brush equipment is available 
with the unit. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0125) 


EYE-LEVEL COPYHOLDER 


A new copyholder for secretaries, typists, 
and students is announced by Remington 
Rand, Div., of Sperry Rand Corp., New York 
10. Extending only a few inches above the 
typewriter, the holder folds over the machine 
when not in use and fits into the desk for 
storage. The Foldamatic Copyholder feeds 
and handles single sheets of paper, as well as 
notebooks, cards, or large accounting state- 


Folds Away When Not Used 


ments, at eye level. With the special guide- 
line the typist can see several lines ahead 
as well as the underscored line being typed. 
Other features include: positioning scales 
(pica and elite) for computing margins, grips 
to prevent steno book or single sheets from 
slipping, height adjustment bars to position 
copy at eye level, and Space Celector unit 
permitting any spacing desired. It is available 
in either 16- or 25-in. sizes and in six colors 
— beige, green, lime, sand, gray, or sage. 
More information can be obtained by writing 
to the manufacturer. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0126) 


TWO-IN-ONE TAPE RECORDER 


Language Training Aids, Boyds, Md., an- 
nounces the Flexi-Corder, two tape recorders 
in one. An ordinary reel of tape is split elec- 
tronically to record both the instructor’s 
voice and the student’s imitation. A unique 
feature is that the instructor’s recording can 
be heard with both ears, although it is 
recorded on only half of the tape. Earlier 
models of binaural recorders play the instruc- 
tor’s part in one ear and the student’s in 
the other ear. Student recordings can be erased, 
but the instructor’s recording remains in tact. 
Other features of conventional tape recorders 
—twin loud speaker system, pause button, 
index counter for easy location of passages — 
are included in the machine. The stereophonic 
recorder has a pause button that momentarily 
stops the tape at the touch of a finger. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0127) 


LARGE ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


The Account-Master is a large accounting 
machine, from Underwood Corp., New York 
16, designed for all accounting systems. It 
has special models for cycle billing, credit 
union accounting, rural electric association 
billing, municipal accounting, and general ac- 


Adaptable to School Use 


counting for manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. Enclosed in a redesigned case, the 
Account-Master features subtraction in all 
registers, 10-key input keyboard, full key- 
board date, up to 46 descriptive characters, 
keyboard program control, and an auxiliary 
program control operated automatically or 
manually. Several models are available in 
several price ranges. The color scheme is 
gray and driftwood with charcoal keys and a 
blue front panel. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0128) 


TRIANGULAR LIBRARY TABLES 


Library tables, in a new triangular shape or 
the conventional rectangular shape, are offered 
by John Sjostrom Co., Inc., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. The triangular table is popular among 
librarians because of its versatility. The table 
features Vicon table tops, a new vinyl plastic 
which, according to the manufacturer, is tough 


Glare-Proof Tops 

resilient, and makes an excellent writing sur- 
face. It resists shock and abrasion, cleans to 
its soft, original surface after rough handling, 
and will not glare in the intense light. The 
Vicon top wraps around the table edges as 
shown in the photograph. Send for copies of 
Bulletin C-590. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0129) 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


(Concluded from page 25) 


a national basis may not be a valid basis 
for local comparisons. 

A more comprehensive comparison is 
available from the recent OE circulars 537 
and 538 on expenditures by cities. These 
show for —s cities for 1956-57: 


Cc orvent Costs 
Percentage of Total 


Maintenance 


Large cities 45 
Medium sized cities 4.6 
Small cities 3.9 
Very small cities .. 4. A 


0; peration 


98 
10.5 
10.5 
10.2 2 


These data are imeiiil and show 
interesting variations. Climatic conditions 
and local financing abilities seem to be 
factors. Maintenance costs by groups range 
from 3.8 to 5.8 per cent of current costs 
or from about $7.65 to $21.41 per pupil 
in A.D.A. Operating costs are generally 
nearly twice the maintenance costs. An- 
other but related factor is that many main- 
tenance tasks can be and often are 
deferred. What should be normal mainte- 
nance expenditures may show up later as 
major remodeling or capital investment re- 
placement costs. 


G. Planned Replacements 

As implied by previous statements, there 
are no valid formulas or criteria, appli- 
cable to all districts, on when to replace 
a school building. In general the decision 
to replace a school is somewhat like the 
decision to trade for a new car. If finances 
permit and pressures of various sorts are 
sufficient, the trade is made. If not, one 
drives or uses the older model for a while. 

Even though there are no valid formulas 
applicable to all districts, it seems essen- 
tial for each school district to plan re- 
placements on a scheduled, rather than an 
emergency, basis. For this purpose certain 
local criteria can be developed. 
these criteria are: 


Some of 


1. Costs. 


Will the replacement cost be 
excessive? 


How will such costs, including 
debt service, compare with maintenance 
(and increased operating, if any) costs 
over the next 20 years? 

Ability. Can the proposed replace- 
ment be financed by the district without 
undue hardship or without limiting other 
district activities? If two such activities 
are competitive, weigh the urgencies and 
values of each. 

3. Needs. Is a new structure needed for 
pupil protection or program adaptability? 
Can the existing one be adapted to current 
and anticipated needs at a reasonable cost? 
Will such adaptation be economical in 
terms of use? 

4. Location. Is the older building so 
located that it can be made to serve with- 
out travel or other hardships (transporta- 
tion, noise, etc.) ? 

5. Stability. Is 
Does it have many 
usefulness ? 


the structure 
years of 


stable? 
prospective 
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6. Safety. Is the building, or can it be 
made at a reasonable cost, safe for the 
occupants? 

7. Aesthetic. Is the appearance of the 
building acceptable, or can it be made so, 
as a school home for school pupils? 

8. Community desires. May become the 
important factor in determining whether 
an existing plant is to be replaced. Regard- 
less of whether this desire is the result of 
patron or school official promotion, or is a 
matter of keeping up with neighboring dis- 
tricts, it is still a factor to be considered. 


H. Replacement vs. 
Maintenance 
As indicated, the matter of replacement 


or maintenance must be determined lo- 
cally. A consideration of the criteria and 
factors outlined here should be helpful. 
The wise local school administrator wants 
balance in his administrative program. He 
wants adequate buildings for the program 
and pupils, but avoids building monu- 
ments to show his drive. He knows that 
the educational, the building, and the fi- 
nancing programs should be co-ordinated. 
He recognizes the need for long-range 
planning for building replacement or im- 
provement, and realizes that such plans 
need official and public acceptance to help 
assure orderly development and progress 
in the future for his district. 





When feet go THUMP-THUMP-THUMP.... the wood is for 


Cushion -/ LV. 


LAMINATED BLOCK <>—> 


FLOOR SYSTEM 


on oS 


THIS LONGER-LASTING FLOORING SAVES YOU OVER 25% 
Here’s a laminated hardwood flooring designed for just two 


things... 


smart physical appearance, plus extra years of 


service under rough, tough treatment. 


New manufacturing technique makes Cushion-Ply the 
perfect flooring for classrooms, gymnasiums, 


ASPHALT-CORK 
CUSHION BOARD 


halls, etc. Installed only by factory 
approved experts — guaranteed savings 
of over 25%. 


THE FINEST 
HARDWOOD 


LAID IN MASTIC 


Write for literature and 9” 
sample biocks of Cushion- 
Ply to Department A. 


The Modernwood Company 
(Division of Standard Plywoods, Inc.) 


P. O. 


Box 360— Clinton, So. Car. 
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News of Products .. . 


(Concluded from page 48) 


STURDY SCHOOL FURNITURE 





_A line of dependable school furniture has been introduced by 
School-quip division of Yard-Man, Inc., Jackson, Mich. The line 
includes: three styles of chair-desks, two styles of combination units, 
three styles of desks with one style of chair to match. Each unit 
comes in a number of sizes to meet the requirements of all classrooms. 
The lightweight furniture can be easily arranged and adapted to any 
class or lecture grouping. An exclusive leg design provides both 
stability and improved balance with rear legs contoured to protect 
walls from marring by the seat back. The furniture has a heavy 


tubular steel frame, sprayed 


with baked enamel 


Plywood seats 


and backs are of Northern hard maple or yellow birch. Desk tops 
have a plastic surface with birch pattern. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0130) 


IN-AND-OUT REGISTER 


Keeping track of ex- 

ecutive personnel in a 

large office can be diffi- 

cult for the operator 

of the information desk 

This handy “in-and-out 

register” instantly shows 

who is in or out and the 

time of return. Made of 

hand-finished wood, this 

chart can be installed at 

the reception desk or 

near the switchboard 

Personnel can register in 

and out and the time of 

their return without giving verbal instructions 

to the operator. It eliminates confusion, writ- 

ten memos, and forgetfulness. Available in a 

number of styles and sizes, from five to 60 

names, with single, double, triple, or 4 panels, 

and in sizes from about % ft. sq. up to 26 by 

28 in. This reasonably priced chart is avail- 

able from the Heirloom Company, Kenmore 
17, N. Y. Send for an illustrated brochure. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0131) 


MOLDING HOLDS PUPILS’ WORK 


“Hold-A-Mold” is a new method of mount- 
ing maps, charts, bulletins, art work, posters, 
without the use of sticky tape, or thumb 
tacks. Patents are now pending for the 
molding and insert device which is available 
from Bob Middleton Lumber Co., Redding, 
Calif. Hold-A-Mold is manufactured in pine 


No Pins or Tacks Needed 


in lengths from 3 to 16 ft., which can be 
painted, stained, or used in its natural finish. 
Other woods are also available, and an alumi- 
num molding and wood insert combination 
will be offered soon. The inserts can be ar- 
ranged to display items of various thicknesses. 
Send for full information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0132) 
50 


New Line of School Furniture 


DISH STORAGE TRUCK 


Lakeside Manufacturing, Inc., Milwaukee 7, 
Wis., has added a new heavy-duty, stainless 
steel dish and tray storage truck to its line 
of kitchen equipment. The Imperial 707 will 
carry 500 lb. of trays or dishes easily and 
safely. Only 32 in. high, it slides compactly 


Slides Under Counter 


under average counters, and may be loaded 
or unloaded from one side. The truck features 
a close-fitting hinged cover for complete sani- 
tation, front panel easily removable for clean- 
ing, bumper guard, and 8-in. swivel cas- 
ters. It is made of 18-gauge stainless steel with 
all seams electronically welded. The top of 
the truck can be folded half back and used 
as an extra shelf. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0133) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


A 4-page bulletin gives the complete line of 
Cres-Cor aluminum food service equipment 
made by Crescent Metal Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Bulletin FL-264 illustrates various 
types of racks, cabinets, conveyors, dollies and 
tray carts suitable for use in schools and insti- 
tutional kitchens. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0134) 


“Food Facility Planning in Miniature” is a 
catalog brochure from Christine R. Pensinger 
Enterprises, Van Nuys, Calif. This firm offers 
scale models of kitchen and office equipment, 


including people, for planning layout arrange- 
ments. The scale is % in. to 1 ft. Send for 
brechure and price list. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0135) 


A new catalog and maintenance guide is of- 
fered by George B. Robbins Disinfectant Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. The catalog details dis- 
infectants, deodorants, insecticides, pesticides, 
cleaners, and detergents for all kinds of build- 
ing sar.tation needs. In addition, it 
helpful hints to 
sonnel. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0136) 


includes 
building maintenance per 


Queen City Chevrolet Co. of Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
has an illustrated folder of the 1959 Stageway 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobile coaches. These are 
limousine coaches and station wagons suitable 
for from 9 to 18 passengers. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0137) 


“The School Gymnasium as a Community 
Social Center” is a free brochure available 
from the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0138) 


“Modular School Design” is a well-illustrated 
basic planning booklet from Ronald S. Sense- 
man, A.1.A., Washington 12, D. C. It gives 
basic concepts of modular planning and con- 
struction for schools. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0139) 


Haldeman-Homme, St. Paul 14, Minn., offers a 
20-page catalog which details the firm’s new 
line of tables. The catalog describes portable 
tables and wall tables, with and without 
benches. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0140) 


MANUFACTURER’S NEWS 


One of the oldest firms in the office equip- 
ment field has announced a change in its cor- 
porate name from The Heyer Corporation to 
Heyer, Inc. Queen Ribbon and Carbon Co., 
Inc., a New York subsidiary, will henceforth 
be known as Queen Division of Heyer, Inc. 

Mr. Kenneth Hargrove has been appointed 
director of Dictaphone Corporation’s educa- 
tional division replacing Katherine M. Com- 
stock, who has retired after 15 years as 
manager of the educational division. The an- 
nouncement was made by Carol Lyttle, vice- 
president of sales. 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym 


a 
‘im, | a. © P| to 


me Re. 


Seats 


Safway gym seats harmonize with the finest surroundings. 


... handsome as fine furniture, 
yet sturdy, safe and trouble-free 


YOU'LL really be proud of the appearance of your Safway 
gym seats... proud as you are of the superior vision, 
comfort and safety they provide for your spectators. 


Extended or closed, the all-steel supporting structure 
is concealed under beautifully finished wood seat 
boards, foot boards and risers. The handsome natural 
grain shows through clear varnish, tinted to the rich, 
warm tone of Golden Oak. 


When not in use, Safway gym seats telescope back 
into a self-contained “cabinet.” Riser boards then 
line up vertically like fine wood panelling to give your 
gymnasium a clean, finished appearance. 


You also benefit through important mechanical 
advantages built into Safway gym seats: 


ALL WOOD IS SPECIALLY FINISHED 


Seat, foot and riser boards are laminated Douglas Fir, selected 
to virtually eliminate cracking or splintering. Boards are 
carefully sanded and eased on all sides, with corners rounded. 
There are no sharp projections. Hand holds in the front riser 
board are smoothly rounded. 


For fine appearance and durability, boards are treated 
with Safway's high quality base sealer and finished in clear 
Golden Oak varnish. The finish is rich but scuff-resistant... 


lustrous but not slippery ... easy to keep clean. It will har- 
monize with the finest surroundings, 


COMPLETE SPECTATOR COMFORT — Excellent sight lines 
from every seat. Extra-wide seat and foot boards; 
ample foot and leg room. 

SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION—Safway telescoping principle 
eliminates binding, minimizes friction. 
power equipment needed. 

STRONG, RIGID CONSTRUCTION—Steel, not wood, carries 
the load. 8 steel columns under each section row, with 
horizontal and vertical steel bracing. 

SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—3 automatic locking devices. 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each section row. 
Extra-long wheel carriages. Minimum of moving parts. 


No costly 


Get Safway recommendations! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 167. 


(For more information from advertisers, yse the postcard on page $1) 





Now...Choose from 3 basic 
Wayne gymnasium seating 
systems to meet your budget 


Match your seating to your dollars and save. Choose from a com- 
plete line by the world’s largest manufacturer of spectator seating. 


With economy as the watchword in today’s 
new school construction, it will pay you hand- 
somely to look into the only line of gymnasium 
seating that offers a choice of three budget 
ranges ...an outstanding, efficient seating 
system for each! Every Wayne model is engi- 








neered with the important attention to detail 
that assures longer life, smoother performance, 
lower maintenance costs more seating 
efficiency for your money! Check these three 
Wayne values before you decide on any seating 
at any price! Write for catalog data today! 





OPENED 


CLOSED 


CLOSED CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 70 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Continuous-seating, automatic power oper- 
ated stands! Seat and foot boards in one 
unbroken sweep of magnificent mahogany or 
Douglas fir . . . one gymstand the length of 
your gym. This advanced Wayne design uses 
every inch of seating space, increases capac- 
ity up to 10%. Fully automatic; glides open 
or closed at the flip of a switch. This Wayne 
exclusive is installed in some of America’s 
finest schools. 


ROLLING GYMSTANDS © FOLDING BLEACHERS 





WAYNE MODEL 50 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Big value-favorite in hard-working luxury 
seating, the model that made the Wayne 
name famous in spectator seating. Features 
include: Wayne vertical front design, 
smoother, easier operation, uniform load dis- 
tribution, completely closed risers, fine 
woods, finished to a rich lustre, and other 
Wayne engineering advantages. Feature for 
feature, dollar for dollar, this is truly the cham- 
pion in conventional gymnasium seating. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS + 





OUTDOOR PERMANENT GRANDSTANDS 


WAYNE MODEL 30 FOLDING BLEACHER 
Another Wayne exclusive! Folding Bleacher- 
type seating engineered from the wheels up 
for long trouble-free life, easy operation and 
maximum seating. Enameled steel, diagonally 
cross-braced rock-solid understructure, gleam- 
ing finished woods. Investigate the Model 30 
now and let us show you its dollar-in-hand 
savings Over any price quotation offered you 
on any folding bleacher anywhere. 


WAY NBAI a WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PA. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
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